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POETRY. 


THE DEPARTED. 


“ There will be an hour, when we shall think of those 
we loved, only to regret that we have not loved more dear- 
ly; when we shall remember our enemies, only to forgive 
them.”—De Vere. 

Time hath one sacred hour— 
Of all his store, most blest ; 

*Tis that, when mem’ry’s pallid flower— 
Springs from its bed, 
And leaves the dead 

To wave upon the mourner’s breast. 


Close to the gushing heart, 
Its faded tendrils cling ; ee 
Loved—though they come to bid it smart 
At thought of good 
And joys long woo’d, ‘ 
Yet, vanish’d on remorseless wing! 
They whisper of the day 
When life and love were green ; 
When youth essayed his roundelay—- 
Whilst beauty’s smile 
And pleasure’s wile ; 
Shed freshness o’er the glowing scene! 


Anon—they bid it mark 
What time’s rude tide hath swept— 
Now, charge its inmost breathings, hark! 
The funeral song, 
The sobbing throng, 
Hush’d too--the weeping, as the wept! 


Oh! there were sparkling eyes ; 
And cheeks where roses grew ;_ 

And bosoms rife with true love sighs— 
Where are they now, 
Of gentle brow, 4 

And lips that wore the violet’s hue ? 


Gone, to the yieldless grave— 
Gone, to the waving sod; 
Gone, to the hand, at first that gave, 
Then summon’d home, 
For aye to bloom . 
*Midst the fair flow’rs that talked with God! 


Yet lives there one, whose brow, 
Thought’s gloom corroding wears ; 

Whose murm’ring days in changeless flow, 
Roll from the past 
As on they haste, 

Through pillowed luxury of tears. 


Death, too, hath hallow’d hour— 
When grief’s black phantoms fly— 
And mem’ry casts her treasured dower— 
On his dark plume, 
That crowns the tomb, : 
And broken bearts have leave to die! 


Bear up, then, sons of wo? 
Life’s troubled dream at most, 
Shall break before the Archer's how, 
Nor sorrow more 
Her vigils pour,— 
_ O’er all the heart has loved and lost! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE STATESMAN. 
From the Diary of alate London Physician. 
(CONCLUDED.) ~ 


After hurriedly reading the note,I continued hold- 
ing the letter in my hands, speechlessly gazing at 
Mr. Stafford. Well might such a bitter balk excite 
the tumultuous conflict of passions which the varying 
features of Mr. Stafford—now flushed, now pale— 
too truly evinced. ‘This dazzling proffer made him 
only a few hours before his standing the fatal fire of 
an accomplished duellist!—I watched him in silent 
agony. At length he clasped his hands with pas- 
sionate energy, and exclaimed—‘‘ Oh, madness— 
madness—madness!—Just within reach of the prize 
Ihave run for all my life!” At that instant a wherry 
full of bedizened Londoners passed close before us 
on their way to Richmond; and I saw by their whis- 
pers that they had recognised Mr. Stafford. He al- 
so saw them, and exclaimed to me ina tone] shall 
never forget, ‘‘ Happy, happy fools!” and turned 
away towards the house. He removed his arm from 
mine, and stood pondering for afew moments with 
his eyes fixed intently on the grass, 

«¢ Doctor, what’s to be done?”—he almost shout- 
ed, turning suddenly to me, grasping my arm, and 
staring vacantly in my face. 1 began to fear lest he 
should totally lose the command of himself. 

*‘ For God’s sake, Mr. Stafford, be calm!—Re- 
collect yourself!—or madness—ruin—I know not 
what—is before you!” I said in an earnest, implor- 
ing tone, seeing his eye still glaring fixedly upon me. 
At length he succeeded in overmastering his feelings 
Oh,—folly, folly, this! Inevitable! Inevitable!” 
he exclaimed in a calmer tone. ‘* But the letter 
must be answered. What can I say, doctor!” put- 
ting his arm in mine, and walking up to the house 
rapidly. We made our way tothe library, and Mr. 
Stafford sat down before his deek. He opened his 

rtfolio slowly and thoughtfully. ‘* Of course— 

cline?”—said he, with a profound sigh, turning to 
me with his pen in his hand. 

*¢ No—assuredly, it would be precipitate. Wait 
for the issue of this sad business. You may escape.” 
‘“‘No—no—no! My Lord —— is singularly prompt 


and decisive in all he does, especially in disposing of 
his places. I must—I must, ay”—beginning to write 
—‘*I must respectfully decline—altogether. But 
on what grounds? Oh, God! even should I escape 
to-day, lam ruined for ever in Parliament!—What 
will become of me?” He laid down the pen, and 
moved his hand rapidly over his face. 

‘*Why—perhaps it would be better. Tell his 
Lordship frankly how you are circumstanced.”’: 

‘¢ Tut!” he exclaimed impetuously, *‘ ask him for 
a likely thing!” He pressed both his 

ands on his forehead, leaning on his elbows over 
his desk. A servant that moment appeared and said, 
‘¢ Please, sir, the man says he has orders not to wait 
more than five minutes 34 

‘*Begone! Let him wait, sir?” thundered Mr. 
Stafford, and resumed his pen. 

‘*Can’t you throw yourself on his Lordship’s per- 
sonal good feeling towards you, and say that such an 
offer requires consideration; that it must interfere 
with, and derange, on the instant, many of your po- 
litical engagements; and that your answer shall be 
at Whitehall, say nine o’clock this evening? So you 
will gain time, at least.” 

‘Good. Twill do—a fair plea for time; but I’m 
afraid!”? said he, mournfully; and, taking his pen, 
he wrote offan answer to that effect. He read it to 
me; folded it up; sealed it; directed it in his usual 
bold and flowing hand: I rung for the servant, and, 
ina few moments, we saw the courier galloping past 
the window. 

** Now, Doctor, is’nt this enough to madden me? 
Oh, God! it’s intolerable!” said he, rising and ap- 
proaching me—‘‘ my glorious prospects to be dark- 
ened by this speck—this atom of puppyism, of worth- 
lessness,” naming Lord , his destined opponent. 
‘Oh, if there were—if there were——,” he resum- 
ed, speaking fiercely through his closed teeth, his 
eyes glaring downwards, and his hands clenched. — 
He soon relaxed. “ Well, well! it can’t be helped: 
tis inevitable—waytws TavTa 
—as Medea says! Ah, Lord A——at last,” he said 
as a gentleman, followed by his groom, rode past the 
window. Ina few moments, he entered the library. 
His statue was lofty, his features commanding, and 
his bearing fraught with composure and military hau- 
teur. ‘*Ah, Stafford, good inorning!” said he, ap- 
proaching and shaking him warmly by the hand— 
**upon my soul, I’m sorry for the business I’m come 
about.” **I can sympathize with you, I think,” re- 

lied Mr. Stafford, calmly: ‘* My Lord,allow me— 

r—.” Lbowed. Fully in my confidence— 
an old friend,” he whispered Lord A » in conse- 
quence of his Lordship’s inquisitive suspicious glance. 

* Well, you must teach the presump- 
tuous puppy better manners this evening,” said his 
Lordship, adjusting his black stock with an indiffer- 
ent air! 

** Ay, nothing like a leaden lesson,” replied Mr. 
Stafford with a cold smile. 

——*‘‘ For a leaden head, too, by ——!” replied 
his Lordship quickly. “ We shall run you preity 
fair through, I think; for we’ve determined on put- 
ting you up at six paces—” 

**Six paces! Why, we shall blow one another to 
!? echoed Mr. Stafford, with consternation.— 
‘?T'would-be rather hard to go there in such bad 
company,l own. Six paces?” continued Mr, Staf- 
ford, ** how could you be so absurd? It will be deli- 
berate murder!” 

** Poh, poh! never a bit of it, my dear fellow; ne- 
vera bit of it! I’ve put many up at that distance— 
and, believe me, the chances are ten to two that both 
miss.” 

‘* Both miss at six paces?” inquired Mr. Stafford, 
with an incredulous smile. 

** Ay! both miss, I say; and no wonder either!— 
Such contiguity! Egad, *twould makea statue ner- 
vous!” 

‘* But A——! have you really determined on put- 
ting us up at six paces?” again inquired Mr. Stafford, 
earnestly. 

“ Most unquestionably,” replied his Lordship, 
briskly; adding, rather coldly, ‘1 flatter mself, Staf- 
ford, that when a man’s honour is at stake, six or six- 
ty paces are matters equally indifferent. ”’ 

** Ay, ay, A——, I dure say,” replied Mr. Stafford, 
with a melancholy air; ‘* but ’tis hard to die by the 
hands of a puppy—and under such cireumstances!— 
Did you not meet a man on horseback?” 

**Ay, ay,” replied his lordship, eagerly. ‘1 did— 
a courier of my Lord ——~’s, and thundering town- 
ward, at a prodigious rate—any doing there between 
you and the premier?” 

“Read!” said Mr. Stafford, putting Lord ——’s 
letter into his hand. Before his Lordship had more 
than half read it, he let it fall on the table, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Good God! was there ever such an unfortunate 
thing in the world before!—Ha’nt it really driven 
you mad, Stafford?” 

“No,” he replied with a sigh; ‘‘the thing must be 
borne!” Lord A—— walked a few steps about the 
room, thoughtfully with energetic gestures, ** If— 


if I could but find a pretext—if I could but come 
across the puppy in the interval—I’d give my life to 
have a shot preparatory with him!” he muttered.— 
Mr. Stafford smiled. ‘* While I think of it,” said 
he, opening his desk, ‘** here’s my will. I wish you 
and Dr. to see me sign.” We did—and affixed 

“ By the way,” said his Lordship, suddenly ad- 
dressing Mr. Stafford, who, with his chin resting on 
his hands, and his features wearing an air of intense 
thought, had been silent for some minutes; ** how 
do you put off Lady Emma to-day? Howdo you ac- 
count for your absence?” : 

“ Why, I’ve told her we three were engaged to 
dinner at Sir ——’s, naming a neighbouring baronet, 
—I’m afraid it will kill Lady Emma if I fall,” he 
faltered, while the tears rushed into his eyes, He 
stepped towards the decanters, which had, a little 
while before, been brought in by the servant; and, 
after asking us to do the same, poured out a glass, 
and drank it hastily—and another—and another. 

** Well—this is one of the saddest affairs, altoge- 
ther, that | ever knew!” exclaimed his Lordship. 
** Stafford—I feel for you from my heart’s core—I 
do!” he continued, grasping him affectionately by 
the hand; ‘* here’s to your success to-night, and 
God’s blessing to Lady Emma!” Mr. Stafford start- 
ed suddenly from him, and walked to the window, 
where he stood for a few minutes in silence, ** Lady 
Emma is returning, I see,” said he, approaching us. 
His features exhibited lite or no traces of agitation. 
He poured out another glass of wine, and drank it 
off ata draught, and had hardly set down the glass, 
before the carriage steps were heard letting down 
at the door. Mr. Statford turned to them with an 
eye of agony, as His lady and one of her little girls 
descended. 

** | think we’d perhaps better not join her Lady- 
ship before our setting off,” said Lord A——, look- 
ing anxiously at poor Mr. Stafford. 

** Oh, but we will,” said he, leading to the door. 
He had perfectly recovered his’ self-possession. 1 
never knew a man that had such remarkable com- 
mand of face and manner as Mr. Stafford. I was 
amazed at the gay—almost non chalant—air with 
which he walked up to Lady Emma—asked her about 
the sermon—whether she had called at Admiral 
——’s—and several other such questions. 

** Ah—and how is it with you, my litthe Hebe— 
ah!” said he, taking the laughing girl into his arms, 
laughing, tickling and kissing her, with all a father’s 
fondness. J saw his heart was swelling within him; 
and the touching sight brought, with powerful force, 
to my recollection, a similar scene, in the Medea 
Euripides, where the mother is bewailing over the 
“ Jast smile” of her children. He succeeded in be- 
traying no painful emotion in his lady’s presence--- 
and Lord A took good careto engage her in 
incessant conversauion. 

** What does your Ladyship say toa walk through 
the grounds?” said he, protiering his arm—which 
she accepted, and we all walked out together. The 
day was beautiful, but oppressively sultry, and we 
turned our steps towards the plantations. Mr. Staf- 
ford and I walked together, and slipped a little be- 
hind for the purpose of conversation. ‘1 wont have 
much opportunity of speaking with you, Doctor,” 
suid he, ‘*so I’il say what is uppermost now. Be 
sure, my dear Doctor, to hurry from the field—which 
is about four miles from my house—to Lady Eaama 
—in the event of my being either killed or wound- 
ed—and do what you think best, to prepare my wife 
for the event. IL cannot trust her to better—gentler 
hands than yours—my old—my tried friend! 
You know where my will is—and I’ve given direc- 
tions for my funeral.” 

“Oh dear, dear Stafford,” I interrupted him, 
moved almost to tears, ‘don’t speak so hopelessly.” 

Oh, Doctor—nonsense—there’s no 
matters from oue’s self. Is there a chance forme! 
No—I’m a murdered man—and can you doubt it? 
Lord can do only one thing well in the world, 
and that is, hit his man at any distance; and then sx 
paces off each other! Lord A muy say what he 
likes—but | call it murder. However, the absurd 
customs of society must be compliéd with!—I hope,” 
he added, after a pause, ** that when the nine-days’- 
wonder of the affair shall have passed of—if I tall— 
when the press shall cease its lying about it—that 
my frieuds will do justice to my memory. God 
knows L realty love my country, aud would have ser- 
ved it—it was my ambition to do s»—but it’s useless 
talking now!——-I am excess. vely vexed that this 
affair should have oceurred before the —— question 
comes on, in preparation for which I have been toil- 
ing incessantly, night and day, for this month past. 
I know that great expectations—” Af that in- 
stant, Lord A—— and Lady Emma met us, and we 
had no further opportunity of conversing. We re- 
turned to lunch after a few minutes’ longer walk. 

‘< God bless you, Emma!” said Mr. Stafford, nod- 
ding, with an affectionate smile, as he took wine with 
his lady. He betrayed no emotion throughout the 


time we sat together—but conversed long—and of- 
ten ina lively strain, on the popular topies of the day. 
He rung for his valet, and directed him to have his 
toilet ready—and to order the carriage for four 
o’clock. He then withdrew—and in about a quarter 
of an hour’s time returned, dressed ina blue surtout 
and white trowsers. He was a very handsome, 
well-made man, and seemed dressed with particular 
elegance, I thought. 

“Upon my honour, Charles—you are in a pretty 
dinner-trim,” said Lady Emma, ‘and all of you, I 
protest !” she continued, looking round with surprise 
at our walking dress, Mr. Stafford told her, witha 
a that we were going to meet none but bache- 
ors. 

** What!—why, where will the Miss ——s be?” 

“ Ordered out, my lady, for the day,” replied Lord 
A——, with a smile, promptly, lest his friend should 
hesitate; “tis to be a model of a divan, I under- 
stand!” 

** Don’t be late, love!” said Lady Emma to her 
husband, as he was drawing on his gloves; ‘‘ you 
know I have little enough of you at all times—don’t 
——don’t be late!” 

‘**No—no later than I can help, certainly !” said he, 
moving to the door. 

**Say eleven—will you?—come, for once!” 

**Well—yes. I wit return by eleven,” he re- 
plied, pointedly, and I detected a little tremulous 
ness in his tone. 

** Papa! papa!” exclaimed his little daughter, run- 
ning across the hall, as her father was on the carriage- 
steps; ‘* Papa! papa! may I sit up to-night till you 
come home?” He made no reply, but beckoned us 
in, hurriedly—sat back in his seat—thundered, 
* Drive on, sir!”? and burst into tears. 

‘*Oh, my dear fellow—Stafford—Stafford! This 
will never do. What will our friends on the ground 
say?” inquired Lord A——. 

“ What they like!” replied Mr. Stafford, sternly, 
still in tears. He soon recovered himself. 

* * After driving some time, ‘‘ Now, let me 
give you a bit of advice,” said Lord A-——, in an 
earnest tone, ** we shall say only one word, by way 
of signal—‘ Fire!’ and be sure to fire while you are 
in the act of raising your pistol.” 

**Oh, yes—yes—yes—I understand——’ 

** Well, but be sure; don’t think of pointing first, 
and then firing—or, by ——, you'll assuredly fire 
over his head, or fire far on one side. Only recol- 
lect to do asI say, and you will take him full in the 
ribs, or clip him inthe neck, or at least wing him.” 

‘** My dear fellow, do you take me for a novice? 
Do you forget my affair with ——?” inquired Mr. 
Stafford, impatiently. 

**I promised to meet G—— about here,” said 
Lord A—, putting his head out the window. ‘‘Egad, 
if he is not punctual, [ don’t knéw what we shall do, 
for he’s got my pistol case. Where—where is he?” 
he continued, looking up the road. ‘* There!” he 
exclaimed, catching sight of a horseman riding at a 
slow pace.—After we had overtaken him, and Lord 
A—— had taken the pistol-case into the carriage, 
and Mr. Stafford had himself examined the pistols 
carefully, we rode side by side till we came near the 
scene of action. During that time, we spoke but 
little, and that little consisted of most bitterand sar- 
castic expressions of Mr. Stafford’s contempt for 
his opponent, and regret at the occurrence which had 
so tantalized him, alluding to Lord ——’s offer of 
the office. About ten minutes to seven, we 
alighted, and gave the coachman orders te remain 
till we returned. The evening was lovely—the glare 
of day ‘* mellowed to that tender light” which cha- 
racterizes a summer evening in the country. As we 
walked across the fields towards the appoiated spot, 
[ felt sick and faint with irrepressible agitation, and 
Mr.G , the surgeon with whom I walked, joked 
with me at my ** squeamishness” much in the style 
of tars with sea-sick passengers. ‘* There’s nothing 
in it—nothing,” said he; ‘‘ they'll take care not to 
hurt one ancther. ’Tisa pity too that such a man 
as Mr. Stafford should run the risk. What a noise 
it will make!” I let him talk on, for I could not an- 
swer, till we approached the fatal field, which we 
entered by a gap. Lord A--— got through first. 
**Punctual, however,” said he, looking round at 
Mr. Stafford, who wasfollowing. ‘* There they are 
—just getting over the style. Inimitable coxcomb!” 

‘* Ay, there they are, sure enough,” replied he, 
shading his eyes. 

‘“* A——, for God’s sake, take care not to put me 
against this sunshine—it will dazzle——” 

** Oh, never fear; it will go down before then— 
tis but just above the horizon now.” A rime | 
image, L thought! It might be so with Mr. Staffor 
—his sun might go down—~at noon!” 

‘** Stop, my Lord,” said Mr. Stafford, motioning 
Lord A—— back, and pressing his hand to his fore- 
head. ‘* A moment—allow me! Let me see—is 
there any thing I’ve forgot?—Oh, I thought there 
was!” He hurriedly requested Lord A——, after 
the affair, in the event of its proving bloody, to call 
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on the minister, and explain it all. Lord A—— pro- 
mised to do so. ‘* Ah—here, too,” unbuttoning his 
surtout, ‘* this must not be here I suppose;” and he 
removed a small gold snuff-box from his right to his 
left waistcoat pocket. ‘* Let the blockhead have his 
full chance.” 

‘¢ Stuff, stuff, Stafford ! That’s Quixotic” mutter- 
ed Lord ——. He was much paler, and more thought- 
ful than Thad seen him allalong. All this occurred 
in much less time than I have taken to tell it. We all 

assed into the field; and as we approached, saw 
Pord —— and his second, who were waiting our ar- 
rival. ‘The appearance of the former, was that of a 
handsome fashionable young man, with very light 
hair, and lightly dressetl altogether; and he walked 
to and fro, switching about a little riding-cane. Mr. 
Stafford released Lord A——, who joined the other 
second, and commenced the preliminary arrange- 
ments. 

I never saw a greater contrast than there was be- 
tween the demeanour of Mr. Stafford and his oppo- 
nent. There stood the former, his hat shading is 
eyes, his arms folded, eyeing the motions of his an- 
tagonist with a look of supreme—of utter contempt; 
for I saw his compressed and curled upper lip. Lord 
—— betrayed an anxiety—a visible effort to appear 
unconcerned. He ‘‘over-did it.” He was evident- 
ly as uneasy, in the contiguity of Mr. Stafford, as the 
rabbit shivering under the baleful glare of the rat- 
tlesnake’s eye. One_little circumstance was full of 
character at that agitating moment. Lord ——, 
anxious to manifest every appearance of coolness and 
indifference, seemed bent on demolishing a nettle, or 
some other prominent weed, and was making repeat- 
ed strokes at it with the little whip he held. This, a 
few seconds before his life was to be jeopardied! 
Mr. Stafford stood watching this puerile feat in the 
position I have formerly mentioned, and a withering 
smile stole over his features, while he muttered—if 
I heard correctly—‘* Poor boy! poor boy!” 

At length the work of loading being completed, 
and the distance—six paces—duly stepped out, the 
duellists walked up to their respective stations. Their 
proximity was perfectly frightful. The pistols were 
then placed in their hands, and we stepped to a lit- 
tle distance from them. 

*‘Fire!” said Lord A——; and the word had hardly 
passed his lips, before Lord ——’s ball whizzed close 
past the ear of Mr. Stafford. The latter, who had 
not even elevated his pistol at the word of command, 
after eyeing his antagonist for an instant with a scowl 
of contempt, fired in the air, and then jerked the 
pistol away towards Lord ——, with the distinctly 
audible words—‘“‘*Kennel, Sir! Kennel!” He then 
walked towards the spot where Mr. G——and I were 
standing. Would to Heaven he had never uttered 
the words in question! Lord —— had heard them, 
and followed him furiously, exclaiming, ‘‘ Do you 
call this satisfaction, sir? and, through his second, in- 
sisted on a second interchange of shots; in vain did 
Lord A—— vehemently protest that it was contrary 
to all the laws of duelling, and that he would leave 
the ground—they were inflexible. Mr. Stafford ap- 
proached Lord A——, and whispered, ‘* For God’s 
sake, A——, don’t hesitate. Load—load again! the 
fool wit rush on his fate. Put us up again, and 
see if I fire a second time in the air!” His second 
slowly and reluctantly assented, and re-loaded. 
Again the hostile couple stood at the same distance 
from each other, pale with fury, and at the word of 
command, both fired, and both fell. At one bound 
I sprung towards Mr. Stafford, almost blind with 
agitation. Lord A—— had him propped against his 
knee, and with his white pocket-handkerchief was 
endeavouring to staunch a wound in the right side. 
Mr. Stafford’s fire had done terrible execution, for 
his ball had completely shattered the lower jaw of 
his opponent, who was borne off the field instantly. 
Mr. Stafford swooned, and was some minutes before 
he recovered, when he exclaimed feebly, ‘‘God for- 
give me, and be with my poor wife!” We attempt- 
ed to move him, when he swooned a second time, 
and we were afraid it was all overwithhim. Again, 
however, he recovered; and opening his eyes, he saw 
me with my fingers at his eve. “Oh, doctor, doc- 
tor, what did you promise? Remember Lady Staf 
——” he could not get out the word. I waited till 
the surgeon had ascertained generally the nature of 
the wound, which he presently pronounced not fatal, 
and assisted in binding it up, and conveying him to 
the carriage. I then mounted Mr. G——’s horse, 
and hurried on to communicate the dreadful age ve 
gence to Lady Emma. I galloped every step of the 
way, and head, on my sarival, that her Ladyship 
had but a few moments before adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where she was sitting at coffee. Thi- 
ther I followed the servant, who announced me. 
Lady Emma was sitting at the tea-table, and rose on 
hearing my name. hen she saw my agitated man- 
ner, the colour suddenly faded from her cheeks. 


‘She elevated her arms, as if deprecating my intelli- 


gence; and before I could reach her, had fallen faint- 
on the floor. 

cannot undertake to describe what took place on 
that dreadful night. All was confusion—agony— 
despair. Mr. Stafford was in a state of insensibility 
when he arrived at home, and was immediately car- 
ried upto bed. The surgeon succeeded in extract- 
ing the ball, which had seriously injured the fifth and 
sixth ribs; but had not penetrated to the lungs. 
Though the wound was serious, and would require 
eareful and vigilant treatment, there was no ground 
for apprehending a mortalissue. As for Lord —, 
I may anticipate his fate. The wound hehad receiv- 
ed brought on a lock-jaw, of which he died in less 


than a week. And Tus is what is called sartsrac- 
TION. 

To return. All my attention was devoted to poor 
Lady Emma. She did not even ask to see her hus- 
band, or move to leave the drawing room, after re- 
covering from her swoon. She listened with appa- 
rent calmness to my account of the transaction, 
which, the reader may imagine, was as mild and mi- 
tigated in its detailsas possible. As I went en, she 
became more and more thoughtful, and continued, 
with her eyes fixed on the floor, motionless and si- 
lent. In vain did I attempt to rouse her, by sooth- 
ings—threats—surprise. She would gaze full at me, 
and relapse into her former abstracted mood. At 
length the drawing room door was opened by some 
one—who proved to be Lord A——, come to take his 
leave. Lady Emma sprung from the sofa, burst from 
my grasp, uttered a long, loud, frightful peal of 
laughter, and then came fit after fit of the strongest 
hysterics I think Lever saw. * * * * About 
midnight, Dr. Baillie and Sir arrived, and found 
their patients each insensible, and each in different 
apartments. Alas! alas! what a dreadful contrast 
between that hour and the hour of my arrival in the 
morning! Oh, ambition! Oh, political happiness 
—mockery! 

Towards morning Emma became calmer, and un- 
der the influence of a pretty powerful dose of lauda- 
num, fell intoa sound sleep. I repaired to the bed- 
side of Mr. Stafford. He lay asleep, Mr. G the 
surgeon sitting on one side of the bed, and a nurse on 


features, though overspread with a pallid, a cadaver- 
ous hue, still bearing the ineffaceable impress of in- 
tellect. ‘There was a loftiness about the ample ex- 
panded forehead, and a stern commanding expression 
about the partially knit eyebrows and pallid compres- 
sed lips, which even in the absence of the flashing 
eye, bespoke 


** the great soul, 
Like an imprison’d eagle, pent within, 
That fain would fly!” 


**On what a slender thread hangs every thing in 
life!” thought I, as I stood silently at the foot of the 
bed, gazing on Mr. Stafford. ‘To think of a man 
like Stafford, falling by the hand of an insignificant 
lad of a lordling—a titled bully! Oh, shocking and 
execrable custom of duelling!—blot on the escut- 
cheon of a civilized people, which places greatness 
of every description at the mercy of the mean and 
worthless; whichlyingly pretends to assert a man’s 
honour, and atone for insult, by turning the tears of 
outraged feeling into blood! 

About eight o’clock in the morning (Monday,) I 
set off for town, leaving my friend in the skilful 
hands of Mr. G——, and promising to return, if 
possible, in the evening. About noon, what was my 
astonishment to hear street-eryers yelling every 
where a ‘full, true, and particular account of the 
bloody duel fought last night between Mr. Stafford 
and Lord ! Curiosity prompted me to pur- 
chase the trash. I need hardly say that it was pre- 
posterous nonsense. The ‘‘duellists,” it seemed, 
‘fired six shots a piece,”—and what will the reader 
imagine were the ‘‘dying” words of Mr. Stafford— 
according to these precious manufacturers of the mar- 
vellous?’—“ Mr. Stafford then raised himself on his 
second’s knee, and with a loud and solemn voice, 
said ‘I leave my everlasting hatred to Lord » my 
duty to my king and country —my love to my family 
—and my precious soul to God!!!?” 

The papers of the day, however, gave a tolerably 
accurate account of the affair, and unanimously stig- 
matized the *‘presumption” of Lord —— in calling 
out such a man as Mr. Stafford—and on such frivo- 
lous grounds. My name was, most fortunately, not 
even alluded to. 1 was glancing through the columns 
of the evening ministerial paper, while the servant 
was saddling the horses for my return to the coun- 
try, when my eye lit on the following paragraph; 
‘Latest news. Lord —— is appointed —— Secre- 
tary. We understand that Mr. Stafford had the re- 
fusal of it.” Poor Stafford! Lord A—— had called 
on the minister, late on Sunday evening, and ac- 
quainted him with the whole affair. ‘‘Sorry—very,” 
said the premier. ‘* Rising man that, but we could 
not wait. Lord—— isto be the man!” I arrived 
at Mr. Stafford’s about nine o’clock, and made my 
way immediately to his bedroom. Lady Emma, 
pale and exhausted, sat by his bedside, her eyes swol- 
len with weeping. At my request, she presently 
withdrew, and I took her place at my patient’s side. 
He was not sensible of my presence for some time, 
but lay with his eyes half open, and in a state of low 
muttering delirium. An unfortunate cough of mine 
close to his ear, awoke him, and after gazing steadi- 
ly at me for nearly a minute, he recognised me and 
nodded. He seemed going to speak to me—but I 
laid my finger on my lips to warn him against mak- 
ing the effort. 

‘**One word, only one, doctor,” he whispered has- 
tily: ** Who is the Secretary?” ** Lord 
I replied. On hearing the name, he turned his head 
from me with an air of intense chagrin, and lay silent 
for sometime. He presently uttered something like 
the words—‘‘too hot to hold him”—*‘ unseat him,” 
and apparently fell asleep. I found from the attend- 
ant that all was going on well, and that Mr. Stafford 
bade fair for a rapid recovery, if he would but keep 
his mind calmand easy. Fearful lest my presence, 
in the event of his waking again, might excite him 
into a talking mood, Islipped silently from the room, 
and betook myself to Lady Emma, who sat awaiting 
me in her boudoir, J found her in a flood of tears; 
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I did all in my power to sooth her, by reiterating 
my solemn assurances that Mr. Stafford was be- 


youd all danger, and wanted Only quiet to recover ra- 

*©Oh, Doctor ——! How could you deceive me 
so yesterday? You knew all aboutit! How could 
you look at my little children, and ” Sobs 
choked her utterance. ‘* Well, I suppose you could 
not help it! I don’t blame you; but my heart is near- 
about it. Oh, this Aonour, this honour! 

always thought Mr. Stafford above the foolery of 
such things.”” She paused: I replied not; for | had 
not a word to say against what she uttered. I thought 
and felt with her. 

**I would to Heaven that Mr. Stafford would for- 
sake parliament forever. These hateful politics!— 
He has no peace or rest by day or night,” continued 
Lady Emma, passionately. ‘* His nights are con- 
stantly turned into day, and his day is ever full of 
hurry and trouble! Heaven knows, I would consent 
to be banished from society; to work for my daily 
bread; I would submit to any thing, if I could but 
prevail on Mr. Stafford to return to the bosom of his 
family. Doctor, my heart’s happiness is cankered 
and gone. Mr. Stafford does not tolerate me: his 
heart isnot mine; itis’nt.”” So again she burst into 
tears. Whatcan your Ladyship mean? I inquired 
with surprise. 

** What I say, Doctor,” she replied, sobbing, ‘he 
is wedded to ambition! ambitionalone! Oh, lam 


often tempted to wish I had never seen or known 
the other. Yes, there lay the Srarrsmay! his noble | 


him! For the future, I shall live trembling from 
day to day, fearful of the recurrence of such frightful 
scenes as yesterday! His reason will be failing him 
—his reason!” she repeated witha shudder, ‘‘ and 
then!” Her emotions once more deprived her of ut- 
terance. I felt for her from my very soul. 1 was 
addressing some consolatory remark to her, when a 
gentle tapping was heard at the door. ‘ Come in,” 
said Lady Emma, and Mr. Stafford’s valet made his 
appearance, saying, with hurried gestures and gri- 
maces, ** Ah Docteur! Mons. deraisonne—il est fou! 
Il veu absolument voir Milord ! Je ne puis lui 
faire passer cette idee la!” 

‘** What can be the matter?” exclaimed Lady Em- 
ma, looking at me with alarm. 

* Oh, only some little wandering, I dare say; but 
Pll soon return and report progress,” said I, pre- 
vailing on her to wait my return, and hurrying to the 
sick chamber. To my surprise and alarm, 1 found 
Mr. Stafford sitting nearly Dolt upright in bed, his 
eyes directed anxiously to the door. 

** Doctor ,” said he, as soon as I had taken my 
seat beside him, insist on seeing Lord 
naming the prime minister; ‘I positively insist upon 
it. Let his Lordship be shown up instantly.” Iim- 
plored him to lie down at the peril of his life, and be 
calm; but he insisted on seeing Lord ** He is 
gone, and left word that he would call at this time 
to-morrow,” said I, hoping to quiet him. 

**Indeed? Good of him! What can he want? The 
office is disposed of. ‘There, there! he is stepped 
back again! Show him up, show him up! What! 
insult the King’s Prime Minister? Show him up, 
Louis,” addressing his valet, adding drowsily, ina 
fainter tone, “and the members, the members, the 
—-the--who paired off—who pair—-” he sunk gradu- 
ally down on the pillow, the perspiration burst forth, 
and he fell asleep. Finding he slept on tranquilly 
and soundly, I once more left him, and, having ex- 
plained it to Lady Emma, bade her good evening,and 
returned to town. The surgeen who was in constant 
attendance on him, called at my house during the af- 
ternoon of the following day, and gave me so good 
an account ofhim, that I did not think it necessary to 
go down till the day after, as I had seriously broken 
in upon my own practice. When I next saw him, he 
was mending rapidly. He even persuaded me into 
allowing him to have the daily papers read to him, 
a circumstance I much regretted after I left him, and 
suddenly recollected how often the public prints made 
allusionstohim, some of them not very kindly or 
complimentary. But there was no resisting his im- 
portunity. He had a wonderful wheedling way with 
him. ‘T'wo days after, he got me to consent to re- 
ceiving the visits of his political friends; and really 
the renewal of hisaccustomed stimulus conduced ma- 
terially to hasten his recovery. 

Scarce six weeks from the day of the duel, was 
this indefatigable and ardent spirit, Mr. Stafford, on 
his legs in the House of Commons, electrifying it 
and the nation at large, by a speech of the most over- 
whelming power and splendour! He flung his seorch- 
ing sarcasms mercilessly at the astounded opposition, 
especially at those who had contrived to render them- 
selvesin any way prominent in their opposition to 
his policy during his absence! By an artful maneu- 
vre of rhetoric—a skilful allusion to ‘‘ recent un- 
happy circumstances,” he carried the House with 
him from the very commencement, enthusiastically 
to the end, and was at last obliged to pause almost 
every other minute, that the cheering might subside. 
The unfortunate nobleman who had stepped into the 
shoes which had been first placed at Mr. Stafford’s 
feet—so to speak—came in for the cream of the 
whole! A ridiculous figure he cut! Jokes, even 
lampoons, fell upon him like a shower of missiles on 
a man in the pillory! He was a fat man, and sat per- 
spiring under it! The instant Mr. Stafford sat down, 
this unlucky personage arose to reply. His odd and 
angry gesticulations, as he vainly attempted to make 
himself heard amidst incessant shouts of laughter, 
served to clinch the nail which had been fixed by Mr. 
Stafford, and the indignant senator presently left the 
House, Another—and another—and another of 


— 


the singed ones, arose and * followed on the same 
‘side,’ but to no purpose. It was in vain to buffet 
against the spring-tide of favour which had set in to 
Mr. Stafford! ‘That night will not be forgotten by 
either his friends or his foes. He gained his point! 
within a fortnight he had ousted his rival, and was 
gazetted Secretary! The effort he had made, 
however, on the occasion last alluded to, brought 
him again under my hands for several days. Indeed, 
indeed, I never had such an intractable patient! He 
could not be prevailed on to show any mercy to his 
constitution—he would not give fair play. Night 
and day—morning, noon, evening—spring, summer, 
autumn, winter—found him toiling on the tempestu- 


‘ous ocean of politics, his mind ever laden with the 
most harassing and exhausting cares. ‘lhe eminent 
situation he filled brought him, of course, an im- 
_mense accession of cares and anxieties. He was vir- 
tually the leader of the House of Commons; and, 
| though his exquisite tact and talent secured to hime 
| self personally the applause and admiration of all 
| arties, the government to which he belonged was 
_ beginning to disclose symptoms of disunion and dis- 
organization at a time when public affairs were be- 
coming every hour more and more involved—our 
domestic and foreign policy perplexed—the latter 
almost inextricably—every day assuming a new and 
different aspect through the operation of the great 
events incessantly transpiring on the continent. The 
national confidence began rapidly to ebb away from 
the Ministers, and symptoms of a most startling 
character appeared in different parts of the country. 
The House of Commons—the pulse of popular feel- 
ing—began to beat irregularly—now intermitting— 
now with feverish strength and rapidity—clearly in- 
dicating that the circulation was disordered. Near- 
ly the whole of the newspapers turned against the 
Ministry, and assailed them with the bitterest and 
foulest obloquy. Night after vight poor Mr. Staf- 
ford talked himself hoarse, feeling that he was the 
acknowledged mouth-piece of the Ministry, but in 
vain. Ministers were perpetually left in miserable 
minorities; they were beaten at every point. Their 
ranks presented the appearance of a straggling dis» 
panded army; those of the opposition hung together 
like a shipwrecked crew clinging to the last frag- 
ments of their wreck, Can the consequence be 
wondered at? 

At length came the Budget, word of awful omen 
to many a quaking Ministry ! In vain were the splen- 
did powers of Mr. Stafford puf into requisition, In 
vain did his masterly mind fling light and order over 
his sombrous chaotic subject, and simplify and make 
clear to the whole country the, till then, dreary jar- 
gon and mysticism of financial technicalities. In 
vain, in vain did he display the sweetness of Cicero, 
the thunder of Demosthenes. The leader of the 
opposition rose, and coolly turned all he had said 
into ridicule; one of his squad then started to his 
feet, and made out poor Mr. Stafford to be a sort of 
ministerial swindler; and the rest cunningly gave the 
cue to the country, and raised up in every quarter 
clamorous dissatisfaction. Poor Stafford began to 
look haggard and wasted; and the papers gaid he 
stalked into the House, night after night, likea spectre. 
The hour of the Ministry was come. They were 
beaten on the first item, in the committee of supply. 
Mr. Stafford resigned in disgust and indignation; 
and that broke up the government. 

I saw him the morning after he had formally ten- 
dered his resignation, and given up the papers, &e. 
| of office. He was pitifully emaciated. The fire of 
| his eye was quenched, his sonorous voice broken. I 

could scarce repress a tear as I gazed at his sallow 
haggard features, and his languid limbs drawn to- 
gether on his library sofa. 

‘** Doctor—my friend! This frightful session has 
killed me, I’m afraid!” said he. ‘I feel equally 
wasted in body and mind. [loathe life—every thing!” 

**T don’t think you’ve been fairly dealt with ! 

You’ve been crippled—shackled———” 

“ Yes—cursed—cursed—cursed in my colleagues,” 
he interrupted me with eager bitterness; ‘* it is their 
execrable little-mindedness and bigotry that have 
concentrated on us the hatred of the nation, As for 
myself, I am sacrificed, and to no purpose, I feel I 
cannot long survive it; for 1 am withered, root and 
branch—withered !” 

‘*Be persuaded, Mr. Stafford,” said I, gently, 
** to withdraw fora while, and recruit.” 

**Oh, ah, ah—any whither—any whither—as far 
off as possible from London—that’s all. God pity 
the man that holds office in these times. The talents 
of half the angels in heaven would’nt avail him! 
Doctor, Irave. Forgive me—I’m in a morbid, nay, 
almost rabid mood of mind. Foiled at every point 
—others robbing me of the credit of my labours— 
sneered at by fools—trampled on by the aristocracy 
—oh, tut, tut, tut—fie on it all !” aa * 


** Have you seen the morning papers, Mr. Staf- 
ford?” 


** NotI, indeed. Sick of their eant—lies—tergis- 


ersation—seurrility. I’ve laid an embargo on them 
all. I won’t let one come to my house for a fortnight. 
Tis adding fuel to the fire that is consuming me.” 

** Ah, but they represent the nation as calling 
loudly for your re-instatement in office.” 

** Faugh—let it call! Let them lie on! I’m done 
with them—for the present,” 

The servant brought up the cards of several of h's 
late colleagues. ‘* Not at home, sirrah!—Harkee— 
ill—ill,” thundered his master. I sat with him near- 
ly an hour longer. Oh, what gall and bitterness 
tinctured every word he uttered! How his chafed 
and fretted spirit spurned at sympathy, and despised 
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even acquiescence! He complained heavily of per- 
fidy and ingratitude onthe part of many members of 
the House of Commons; and expressed his solemn 
determination—should he ever return to power, to 
visit them with his signal vengeance, His eyes flash- 
ed fire as he recounted the instance of one well- 
known individual, whom he had paid beforehand for 
his vote by a sinecure, and by whom he wasafter all 
unblushingly ‘‘jockeyed,’’ on the score of the salary 
being a few pounds per annum less than had been 
ealculated on! * Oh, believe me,” he continued, 
*¢of all knavish traflicing, there is none like your 
political traflicing; of all swindlers your political 
swindler is the vilest.” Before I next saw him, the 
new ministry had been named, some of the leading 
members of which were among Mr. Staflord’s bitter- 

est and most contemptuous enemies, and had spon- 
taneously pledged themselves to act diametrically op- 
posite to the policy he had adopted. ‘This news was 
too much for him; and full- of unutterable fury and 

ehragrin, he hastily left town, and with all his family 

betook himself, for an indefinite period to a distant 

rt of England. I devoutly hoped that he had now 
Fad his surfeit of politics, and would henceforth see 
repose in his domestic circle. Lady Emma partici- 
ted anxiously in that wish; she doted on her hus- 

co more fondly thanever; and her faded beauty 

touchingly told with what deep devotion she had 

identified herself with her husband’s interests. 

Aslam not writing a life of Mr. Stafford, I must 
leap over a further interval of twelve anxious and agi- 
tating years. He returned to Parliament, and tor 
several sessions shone brilliantly as the leader of the 
Opposition. Being freed from the trammels of of- 
fice, his spirits resumed their wonted elasticity, and 
his health became firmer than it had been for years— 
so that there was little necessity for my visiting him 
on any other footing than thatof friendship. A close 
observer could not fail to detect the system of Mr. 
Stafford’s Parliamentary tactics. He subordinated 
every thing to accomplish the great purpose of his 
life. He took every possible opportunity, in elo- 
quent and brilliant speeches, of familiarizing Par- 
liament, and the country at large, with his own prin- 
ciples; dexterously contrasting with them the nar- 
row and inconsistent policy of his opponents. He 
felt that he was daily increasing the number of his 

rtizans both in and out of the House—and secur- 
ing a prospect of his speedy return’ to permanent 

wer. lone day mentioned this feature, and told 
im | admired the way in which he gradually insin- 
uated himself into the confidence of the country. 

Aha, Doctor!’’—he replied briskly—** to bor- 
row one of your own terms—I’m vaccinating the na- 
tion!” 

July—, 18—.—The star of Stafford again Lord of 
the Ascendant! This day have the seals of the —— 
office been intrusted to my gifted friend Stafford, 
amid the thunders of the Commons, and the univer- 
sal gratulations of the country. He is virtually the 
Leader of the Cabinet, and has it ** all his own way” 
with the House. Every appearance he makes there 
is the signal for a perfect tempest of applause— 
with, however, a few lightning gleams of inveterate 
hostility. His course is full of dazzling dangers. 
There are breakers ahead—he must tack about in- 
cessantly amid the shoals and quicksands. God help 
him and give him calmness and self-possession—or 
he is lost! 

I suppose there will be no getting near him, at 
Teast to such an insignificant person as myself—unless 
he should unhappily require my professional ser- 
Vices. How my heart beats when I hearit said in so- 
viety, that he seems to feel most acutely the attacks 
incessantly made on him—and appears ill every day! 
ea Stafford ! I wonder how Lady Emma bears all 

is! 

I hear every where that a tremendous opposition 
is organizing, countenanced in very high quarters, 
and that he will have hard work to maintain his 
ground. He is paramountat present, and laughs his 
enemies toscorn ! His name, coupled with almost 
idolatrous expressions of homage, is in every one’s 
mouth of the varium et mutabile semper race. His 

ictures are in every shop window; dinners are given 
him every week; addresses forwarded from all parts 
of the country; the freedom of large cities and cor- 
porations voted him;in short, there is scarce any 
thing said or done in public, but what Mr. Stafford’s 
name iscoupled with itt * * * * 

Mareh—, 18—.—Poor Stafford, baited incessant- 
Ty in the House, night after night. Can he stand? 
every body is asking. He has commenced the ses- 
sion swimmingly, as the phrase is. Lady Emma, 
whom Laccidentally met to-day at the house of a pa- 
tient, herself full of feverish excitement, gives mea 
sad account of Mr. Stafford. Restless nights, inces- 
sant sleep-talking, continual indisposition, lossof ap- 
petite! Oh, the pleasure of politics, the sweets of 
ambition! 

Saturday.--A strange hint in one of the papers to- 


- day about Mr. Stafford’s unaccountable freaks in the 


House, and treatment of various members. What 
can itmean? A fearful suspicion glanced across my 
mind—heaven grant it may be groundless—on cou- 
pling with this dark newspaper hint an occurrence 
which took place some short time ago. It was this: 
Lady Amelia was sud taken ill at a ball 
given by the Duke of ——gand I was called in to at- 
tendtoher. She had swooned in the midst of the 
dance, and continued hysterical for some time after 
herremoval home. I asked her what had occasion- 
ed it all; and she told me that she happened to be 
ssing, in the dance, a part of the room where Mr. 
ord stood, who had looked in for a few minutes 


to speak tothe Marquis of ——. ‘* He was standing 
in a thoughtful attitude,” she continued, ‘‘ and some 
how or other I attracted his attention in passing, and 
he gave me one of the most fiendish scowls, accom- 
panied with a frightful glare of the eye, I ever en- 
countered. It passed from his face inan instant, and 
was succeeded by a smile, as he nodded repeatedly 
to persons who saluted him. The look he gave me 
haunted me, and, added to the exhaustion I felt from 
the heat of the room, occasioned my swooning.”—" 
Thongh I felt faint at heart while listening to her, I 
laughed it off, and said it must have been fancy. ‘*No, 
no, Doctor, it was not,” she replied, “ for the Mar- 
chioness of —— saw it too, and no later than this ve 


morning, when she called, asked me if 1 had affront- 
ed Mr. Stafford.” 


Could itbe so? Was this ‘‘look” really a tran- 
sient, ghastly out-flashing of insanity? Was his great 
mind beginning to stagger under the mighty burden 
it bore? ‘he thought agitated me beyond measune. 
When I coupled the incident in question with the 
mysterious hint in the daily print, my fears were 
awfully corroborated. I resolved to call upon Mr. 
Stafford that very evening. I was at his house about 
eight o’clock, but found he had left a little while be- 
fore for Windsor. The next morning, however, 
(Sunday, ) his servant brought me word, that Mr. 
Stafford would be glad to see me between eight and 
ten o’clock in the evening. Thither, therefore, I re- 
paired about half past eight. On sending up my name, 
his private secretary came down stairs, and conduct- 
ed me to the minister’s library, a spacious and richly 
furnished room. Statues stood in the window-places, 
and busts of British statesmen in the four corners. 
‘The sides were lined with book-shelves, filled with 
elegantly bound volumes; and a large table in the 
middle of the room was covered with tape-tied pac- 
kets, opened and unopened letters, &c. &e. &c. A 
large bronze lamp was suspeaded from the ceiling, 
and threw a peculiarly rich and mellow light over 
the whole; and especially the figure of Mr. Stafford, 
who, in his long crimson silk dressing-gown, was 
walking rapidly to and fro, with his arms folded on 
his breast. ‘The first glance showed me that he was 
labouring under high excitement. His face was pale, 
and his brilliant eyes glanced restlessly from beneath 
his intensely knit brows. 


‘* My dear Doctor—an age since I saw you!—Here 
I am—overwhelmed, you see, as usual!” said he, 
cordially taking me by the hand, and leading me to 
aseat. ‘* My dear sir, you give yourself no rest— 
you are actually—you are rapidly destroying your- 
self!” said J, after he had, in his own brief, energe- 
tic, and pointed language, described a train of symp- 
toms bordering on those of brain-fever. He had, 
unknown to any one, latterly taken opium, which he 
swallowed by stealth, in large quantities, on retiring 
to bed; and I need hardly say how that of itself was 
sufficient to derange the functions both of body and 
mind. He had lost his appetite, and felt conscious- 
ly sinking every day into a state of the utmost 
languor and exhaustion—so much so, that he was re- 
luctant to rise and dress, or go out. His temper, he 
said, began to failhim, and he grew fretful and irri- 
table with every body, and on every occasion. “ Doc- 
ter, doctor, I don’t know whether you’ll understand 
me or not—but every thing GLaREs at me!” said he. 
‘** Every object grows suddenly invested with per- 
sonality—animation—I can’t bear to look at them!— 
am oppressed—lI breathe a rarified atmosphere !”— 
‘** Your nervous system is disturbed, Mr. Stafford.” 
-—‘* I live in a dim dream—with only occasional in- 
tervals of real consciousness. Every thing is false 
and exaggerated about me. I see, feel,think, through 
amagnifying mediam—in a word, I’m ina strange, 
unaccountable state.” 

**Can you wonder at it—even if it were worse?” 
said I, expostulating vehemently with him on his in- 
cessant, unmitigating application to public business. 
“ Believe me,” I concluded, with energy, ‘* you 
must lie by, or be laid by.”—‘* Ah—good, that— 
tease! But what’s to be done! Must I resign! 
Must public business stand still in the middle of the 
session’ I’ve made my bed, and must lie on it.” 

I really was ata loss what to say. He could not 
bear ‘ preaching” or ‘* prosing,” or any thing ap- 
proaching to it. I suffered him to go on as he would 
—-detailing more and more symptoms like those 
above mentioned—clearly enough disclosing to my 


reluctant eyes, reason holding her reins loosely, un- 
steadily ! 


** 1 can’t account for it, Doctor—but I feel sudden 
fits of wildness sometimes—but for a moment—a 
second!—Oh, my Creator! I hope all is yet sound 
here!” said he, pressing his hand against his fore- 
head. He rose and walked rapidly to and fro. 
‘* Excuse me, Doctor, Icannot sit still!” said he. 
* * * «Have I not enough to upset me?—Only 
listen to a tithe of my troubles, now!—After pay- 
ing almost servile court to a parcel of Parliamentary 
puppies, ever since the commencement of the ses- 
sion, to secure their votes on the —— bill—having 
the boobies here to dine with me, and then dining 
with them, week after week—sitting down gayly with 
fellows whom I utterly, unutterably despise—every 
one of the pack suddenly turnedall on me, stole, stole, 
s‘ole, away—every one—and left me in a ridiculous 
minority of 43!”°—TI said it was a sample of the an- 
noyances inseparable from office.—‘** Ay, ay, ay!” 
he replied, with impetuous bitterness, increasing the 
pace at which he was walking. ‘* Why—why is it that 
public men have no principle—no feeling—no grati- 
tude—no sympathy?” he paused. I said, mildly, 
that I hoped the throng of the session was nearly got 


through, that his embarrassments would diminish, 
and he would have some leisure on his hands. 

**Oh no, no, no!—my difficulties and perplexi- 
ties inerease and thicken on every side —Great hea- 
vens | how are we to get on?—All the motions of 
Government are impeded—we are hemmed in— 
blockaded up—on every side—the state-vessel is 
surrounded with closing, crashing icebergs!—I think 
I must quit the helm!—Look here, for instance. Af- 
ter ransacking all the art and resources of diploma- 
ey, I had, with infinite difficulty, succeeded in de- 
vising a scheme for adjusting our —— differences. 
Several of the continental powers have acquiesced— 


ry} all was going on well—when this very morning 


comes a courier to Downing Street, bearing a civil 
hint from the Austrian Cabinet, that, if I persevered 
with my project, such a procedure will be consider- 
ed equivalent to a declaration of war!—So there 
we are at a dead stand!—’Tis all that execrable 
Metternich! Subtle devil! He’s atthe bottom of all 
the disturbances in Europe!—Again—here, at home, 
we are all onour backs!—I stand pledged to the 
—— bill. 1 will, and must go through with it. 
My consistency, popularity, place—all are at stake! 
I’m bound to earry it—and only yesterday the ——, 
and , and families—’gad!—half the Upper 
House—have given me to understand [ must give 
up them, or the bill!—And then we are all at 
daggers-drawn among ourselves—a cabinet-council 
like a cockpit, and eternally bickering!— 
And again—last night his Majesty behaved with 
marked coolness and hauteur; and while sipping his 
claret, told me, with stern sang-froid, that his con- 
sent to the —— bill was ‘‘ utterly out of the ques- 
tion.” Must throw overboard the —~—, a measure 
that I have more at heart than any other!—It is whis- 
pered that —— is dertermined to draw me into a 
duel; and, asif all this were not enough, Lam per- 
re receiving threats of assassination; and, in 
act, a bullet hissed close past my hat the other day 
while on horseback, on my way to——! I can’t 
make the thing public—’tis impossible; and perhaps 
the very next hour! move out, i may be shot through 
the heart!—Oh, God, what is to become of me? 
W ould to heaven I had refused the seals of the 
office!—Doctor, do you think—the nonsense of me- 
dicine apart—do you think you can do any thing for 
me? Any thing to quiet the system—to cool the 
brain? Would bleeding do? Bathing? What?— 
But mind—lI’ve not much time for physie—I’m to 
open the —— question to-morrow night; and then 
every hour to dictate fifteen or twenty letters! In 
a word”——- 

‘* Colonel Lord——, sir,” said the servant, appear- 
ing at the door. 

**Ah, execrable coxcomb!” he muttered to me. “I 
know what he is come about—he has badgered me 
incessantly for the last six weeks!—I won’t see him 
—not at home!” to the servant. He paused. ‘* Stay, 
sirrah!—beg the colonel to walk up stairs.” ‘Then 
to me, ‘* The man can command his two brothers’ 
votes—I must have them to-morrow night.—Doetor, 
we must part,” hearing approaching footsteps. 
‘*Pve been raving like a madman, I fear—not a word 
to any one breathing!—Ah, Colonel, good evening— 
good evening! said he, with agayety and briskness of 
tone and manner that utterly confounded me—walk- 
ing and meeting his visiter halfway, and shaking him 
by the hands. Poor Stafford! I returned to my own 
quiet home, and devoutly thanked God, who had 
shut me out from such splendid misery as I witnessed 
in the Right Honourrable Charles Stafford! 

Tuesday.—Poor Stafford spoke splendidly in the 
House, last night, for’upwards of three hours; and 
at the bottom of the reported speech, a note was ad- 
ded, informing the reader, that ‘* Mr. Stafford was 
looking better than they had seen him for some 
months, and seemed to enjoy excellent spirits.” — 
How little did he who penned that note, suspect the 
true state of matters—ihat Mr. Stafford owed his 
looks” and ‘excellent spirits” to an intox- 
icating draught of raw brandy, which only enabled 
him to face the House! L[read his speech with ago- 
nizing interest; it was full of flashing fancy, and pow- 
erful argumentative eloguence,and breathed through- 
out a buoyant elastic spirit, which nothing seemed 
capable of overpowering or depressing. But Mr. 
Stafford might have saved his trouble and anxiety— 
for he was worsted—and his bill lost by an over- 
whelming majority! Oh! could his relentless oppo- 
nents have seen but a glimpse of whatI had seen, 
they would have spared their noble vietim the sneers 
ne raileries with which they pelted him throughout 
the evening. 

Friday.—I this afternoon had an opportunity of 
conversing confidentially with Mr. Statiord’s private 
secretary, who corroborated with my worst fears, by 
communicating his own, and their reasons, amount- 
ing to infallible evidence, that Mr.S. was beginning to 
give forth scintillations of madness. He would some- 
times totally lose his recollection of what he had 
done during the day, and dictate three answers to the 
same letter. He would, atthe public office, some- 
times enter into a strain of conversation with his as- 
tounded underlings, so absurd and imprudent, dis- 
closing the profoundest secrets of state, as must have 
inevitably and instantly ruined him, had he not been 
surrounded by those who were personally attached to 
him. Mr. —— communicated various other little 
symptoms of the same kind. Mr. Stafford was once 
on his way down to the House, in his dressing-gowu 
and could be persuaded with the utmost difficulty 
only to return and @hange it. He would sometimes 
go down to his country house, and receive his lady 
and children with such an extravagant—such a fran- 
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tie display of spirit and gayety, as at first delighted, 
then surprised, and finally alarmed Lady Emma into 
a a suspicion of the real estate of her husband’s 
mind. 

Iwas surprised early one morning by his coach- 
man’s calling at my house, and desiring to see me 
alone; and when he was shown into my presence, with 
a flurried manner, making many apologies for his 
‘*boldness,”’ and entreaties—somewhat Hibernian, to 
be sure, in the wording—that I ** would take no notice 
whatever of what he said”—he told me that his mas- 
ter’s conduct had lately been ‘* very odd and queer- 
like.” That on getting into his carriage, on his re- 
turn from the house, Mr. Stafford would direct him 
to drive five or six miles into the country, at the top 
of his speed—then back again—then to some distant 
part of London, without once alighting, and with no 
apparent object; so that it was sometimes five or six, 
or even seven o’clock in the morning before they got 
home! ‘* Last night, sir,” he added, ** master did 
’som ’mut uncommon ’stroardinary—he told me to 
drive to Greenwich—and when I gets there, he bids 
me pull up at the ——, and get him a draught of ale 
—and then he drinks a sup, and tells me and John 
to finish it—and then turn the horses’ heads back 
again for town!”—I gave the man half a guinea, and 
solemnly enjoined him to keep what he had told me 
a profound secret. 

What was to be done? What steps could we take? 
How deal with such a public man as Mr. Stafford? 
I felt myself in a fearful dilemma. Should | commu- 
nicate candidly with Lady Emma? I thought it bet- 
ter, on the whole, to wait a little longer—and was 
delighted to find, that as public business slackgned a 
little, and Mr. Stafford carried several favourite mea- 
sures very successfully, and with comparatively little 
effort, he intermitted his attention to business, and 
was persuaded into spending the recess at the house 
of one of his relatives, a score ortwo miles from 
town—-whose enchanting house and grounds, and mag~ 
nificent hospitalities, served to occupy Mr. Stafford’s 
mind with bustling and pleasurable thoughts. Such 
a fortnight’s interval did wonders for him, Lady 
Emma, whom I had requested to write frequently 
to me about him, represented things more and more 
cheerfully in every succeeding letter—saying,that the 
** distressing flightiness,” which Mr. Stafford had 
occasionally evinced in town, had totally disappear- 
ed; that every body at —— House was astonished at 
the elasticity and joyousness of Mr. Stafford’s spirits, 
and the energy almost amounting toenthusiasm, with 
which he entered into the glittering gayeties and fes- 
tivities that were going on aroundhim. ‘*He was 
the life and soal of the party.” He seemed deter- 
mined to banish business from his thoughts, at least 
for a while; and when achance allusion was made to 
it, would put it off gayly with—* sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.”’ All this filled me with con- 
solation. I dismissed the apprehensions which had 
latterly harassed my mind concerning him, and heart- 
ily thanked God that Mr. Stafford’s splendid powers 
seemed likely to be yet long spared to the country— 
that the hovering fiend was beaten off from his vic- 
tim—might it be for ever! 

The House at length resumed; Mr. Stafford return- 
ed to town, and all his weighty cares again gathered 
around him. Hardly afew days had elapsed before 
he delivered one of the longest, calmest, most ar- 
gumentative speeches which had ever fallen from 
him. Indeed it began to be commonly remarked, 
that all he said in the House wore a matter-of-fact 
business-like air, which nobody could have expect- 
edfromhim. All this wasencouraging. The mea- 
sure which he brought forward in the speech lastal- 
luded to, was hotly contested, inch by inch, in the 
House, and at last, contrary even to his own expec- 
tations, carried, though by an inconsiderable ma- 
jority. All his friends congratulated him on his 
triumph. 

Yes, I have triumphed at last,” he said, empha- 
tically, as he left the House. He went home late at 
night, and alarmed—confounded his domestics by 
calling them all up, and—it is lamentable to have to 
record such things of such aman—insisting on their 
illuminating the House—candles in every window— 
in frontand behind! It was fortunate that Lady Em- 
ma and her family had not yet returned from —— 
House, to witness this unequivocal indication of re- 
turning insanity. 1 

He himself personally assisted at the ridiculous 
task of lighting the candles, and putting them in 
the windows; and when it was completed, actually 
harangued the assembled servants on the signal tri- 
umph he and the country had obtained that night in 
the House of Commons, and concluded by ordering 
them to extinguish the lights, and adjourn to the 
kitchen to supper, when he would presently join 
them, and give thema dozen of wine! He was as 
good as his word; yes, Mr. Stafford sat at the head 
of his confounded servants—few in number, on ac- 
count of the family’s absence, aad engaged in the 
most uproarous hilarity ! Fortunately, most fortu- 
nately, his conduct was ushesitatingly attributed to 
intoxication—in which condition he was really car- 
ried to bed at an advanced hour in the morning, by 
those whom nothing but their bashfal fears had sav- 
ed from being similarly overcome by the wine they 
had been drinking. All this was told me by the 
coachman, who had communicated with me former- 
ly—and with tears, for he was an old and faithful 
servant. Heassiduously kept up among his fellow- 
servants the notion that their master’s drunkenness 
was the cause of his extraordinary behaviour. 

I called on him the day after, and found him sitting 
on his library, dictating to his secretary, whom lic 
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directed to withdraw as soon asI entered. He then 
drew hischair close to mine and burst into tears. 

** Doctor, would you believe it,” said he, ** I was 
horribly drunk last night—I can’t imagine how—and 
am sure I did something or other very absurd among 
the servants. I dare not, of course, ask any of 
them—and am positively ashamed to look even my 
valet in the face!” 

‘¢Poh, poh— Semel insanivimus omnes.” I stam- 
mered, attempting to smile—scarce knowing what 


to 

«“ *t don’t desert me, Doctor!”—he sobbed, 
clasping my hand, and looking sorrowfully in m 
face——-*‘ Don’t you desert me, my tried friend. 
Every body is forsaking me!—the King hates me— 
the Commons despise me—the people would have 
my blood, if they dared!—And yet why!-—-What 
have I done?—God knows, I have done every thing 
for the best—indeed, indeed I have!”’—I continued 
grasps his hand in silence. 

‘¢ There’s a terrible plot hatching against me!— 
Hush!” He rose, and bolted the door. ‘* Did you 
see that fellow whomI ordered out on your en- 
trance?””—naming his private Secretary—‘‘ Well, 
that infamous fellow thinks he is to succeed me in 
my Office, and has actually gained over the King and 
several of the aristocracy to his interest!” 

“¢ Nonsense—nonsense—stuff!—You have wine in 
your head, Mr. Stafford,” said I, angrily, trying to 
choke down my emotions. 

‘¢No, sir—sober enough now, Doctor——, 
tell you what (albeit unused to the melting mood) 
has thus overcome me; Lady Emma favours the 
Scougdrel! They correspond! My children, even, 
are gained over!'—But Emma, my wife, my love, 
who could have thought it!” * * * 
ceeded in calming him, and he began to converse on 
different subjects, although the fiend was manifest 
again! Dr. ——, I'll intrust you with a secret—a 
state secret! You must know that I have long en- 
tertained the idea of uniting all the European states 
into one vast republic, and have at last arranged a 
scheme which will, I think, be unhesitatingly adopt- 
ed. I have written to Prince on the subject, 
and expect hisanswer soon! Isn’tit a grand thought!” 
I assented, of course. ‘It will emblazon my name 
in the annals of eternity, beyond all Roman and all 
Grecian fame,” he continued, waving his hand ora- 
torically; ‘* but I’ve been—yes, yes—premature!— 
My secret is safe with you, Doctor ——~?” 

**Oh, certainly!” I replied with a melancholy air, 
uttering a deep sigh. 

** But now to business: Ill tell you why I’ve sent 
for you.” TI had called, unasked, as the reader will 
recollect. ‘* 1’ll tell you,” he continued, taking my 
hand affectionately, ‘‘Doctor ——, I have known you 
now for many years, ever since we were at Cam- 
bridge together,” (my heart ached at the recollec- 
tion) ‘* and we have been good friends ever since. I 
have noticed that you have never asked a favour from 
me since | knewyou. Every one else has teased me 
—but I never had a request preferred me from you, 
my dear friend.” He burst into tears, mine very 
nearly overflowing. There was no longer any doubt 
that Mr. Stafford—the great, the gifted Mr. Stafford, 
was sitting before me in a state of idiotey !—of mad- 
ness! I felt faint and sick as he proceeded. ** Well! 
I thank God I have it now in my power to reward you 
—to offer you something that will fully show the 
love I bear you, and my unlimited confidence in your 
talentsand integrity. I have determined to recall 
our ambassador at the court of , and shall stip- 
ply his place”’—he looked at me with a good natured 
smile—‘‘ by my friend Dr. ——!” He leaned back 
in his chair, and eyed me with a triumphant, a grati- 
fied air, evidently preparing himself to be over- 
whelmed with my thanks. In one instant, however, 
**a change came over the aspect of his dream.” His 
features grew suddenly disturbed, now flushed, now 

e; his manner grew restless and embarrassed, and 

felt convinced that a lucid interval had oecurred, 
thata consciousness of his having been either saying 
or doing something very absurd, had at that instant 
flashed across his mind. ‘‘ Ah, I see doctor!” he 
resumed, in an altered tone, speaking hesitatingly, 
while a vivid glance shot from his eye into my very 
soul, as though he would see whether I had detect- 
ed the process of thought which had passed through 
his mind, ‘‘ you look surprised—ha, ha!—and well 
you may? But now Ill explain the riddle. Yon 
must know that Lord is expecting to be our new 
ambassador, and in fact I must offer it to him; but-—- 
but I wish to pique him into declining it, when Pl 
take offence—by—by telling him—hinting careless- 
ly, that one of my friends had the prior refusal of 
it: 

Did not the promptitude and plausibility of this 
retext savour of maduess? He hinted soonafter that 
e had much business in hand, and I withdrew. 1 

fell back in my carriage, aud resigned myself to bit- 
ter and agonizing reflections on the scene I had just 
quitted. What was tobe done? Mr. Stafford, by 
some extravagant act, might commit himself fright- 


Lady Emma, painful as the task was, must be writ- 
ten to. Measures MUsT now be had recourse to.— 
The case admitted of no farther doubt. Yes—this 
great man must be put into constraint, and that im- 
mediately. In the tumult of my thoughts, I scarce 
knew what to decide on; but at last I ordered the man 
to drive to the houses of Sir and Dr. ———., 
and consult with them on the proper course to be 

Oh, God!—Oh, horror!—Oh, my unhappy soul! 


espair! Hark—what do I hear!--Do I hear aright? 


Have I seen aright—or is it alla dream? Shall 1) 
wake to-morrow and find it false? 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
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LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. VI. 


My Dear R. :—I have already passed the Rubicon, 
and the end of this discussion is nigh at hand. If I 
have, as I flatter myself, disposed of the treaty of 
Hopewell, there is nothing which follows it of any 
great avail to the Indian’s cause. You will recollect 
from my last, that the treaty of Hopewell was abro- 
gated by the voluntary act of the Cherokees. A new 
treaty became necessary to establish the relation 
which the Indians should bear to our government. 
This treaty was entered into on the banks of the 
Holston, on the 2nd of July, 1791, and bears the 
name of the river by the side of which it was first 
promulgated. ‘ 

The treaty of Holston is the first of fifteen suc- 
ceeding treaties, which bear a greater or less rela- 
tion to the subject of these letters. Shall I, my 
friend, 4ead you through a tedious detail of all these? 
Shall I ask your attention to one and the same thing 
fifteen times repeated, when the treaty of Hopewell, 
which I have just considered, embraces every guaran- 
tee which any of the succeeding treaties with the 
Indians ever gave them? You will spare me this, 
though it be from the selfish consideration of sparing 
yourself, Look at the treaty of Hopewell, as I have 
considered it, and you have the sum and substance 
of all the treaties which have ever been entered into 
between the United States and the Cherokees. Con- 
sider first, whether there can be any thing in a treaty, 
which bears the slightest resemblance to this one, 
which can, by any possibility, be construed to be a 
guarantee of a separate and independent sovereignty 
to the party with whom it is made. If you find it 
so, then consider, in the second place, that though 
the treaty of Holston, with all its successors, should 
be such, they cannot, with all their joint might, 
affect the right of the Georgians in this matter, but 
will only serve to reflect disgrace or imbecility upon 
those who have held the high offices of our govern- 
ment at the several times in which these treaties 
were made. It isa strong position I am aware, which 
says, that although these treaties may guaranty to 
the Indians a separate and independent sovereignty,, 
yet they will not affect the right of the Georgians to 
the jurisdiction of these lands. But it is a position, 
resting on a foundation which will bear it safely 
through all opposition. It stands on the firm basis 
of the Constitution, and can only be removed by a 
violation of that sacred instrument. 

After the abrogation of the treaty of Hopewell, 
and before the promulgation of that of Holston, the 
Federal Constitution was framed, and adopted by 
the United States. Georgia came forward, and, with 
her sister states, swore to support it through all op- 
position. She, therefore, became bound by its pro- 
visions, while she, at the same time, had secured to 
her every right and every privilege which any of its 
articles might guaranty to the different states. 

In this constitution is found an article in the fol- 
lowing words. 

“Art. IV. Sec. 3. New states may be admitted into 
this union, but no new state shall be formed or erect- 
ed within the jurisdiction of any other state, nor any 
state formed by the junetion of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the legisla- 
tures of the states concerned, as well as of Congress.” 

Now, my friend, has the government of the United 
States aright to make a treaty with a nation, or tribe, 
or any description of party whatsoever, which treaty 
shall place within the very bosom of a state, a govern- 
ment separate from, and independent of, the govern- 
ment of that state? Is not such a treaty plainly un- 
constitutional, and, as a consequence, utterly void, 
as to the state whose rights it infringes? Most cer- 
tainly unconstitutional, as it is in plain and open 
violation of one of the strongest articles which the 
constitution contains. 

Such, then, would be the treaty of Holston, or any, 
and of all the fourteen which follow it, were they to 
offer to guaranty to the Cherokees a government over 
the lands which they oceupy, distinct from the go- 
vernment of the state of Georgia. It is not, however, 
to be supposed, that while the Constitution was fresh 
in the minds of the cabinet, some of whom took an 
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active part in the negotiations with the Indians, they, 
or any of the officers of our government, would have 
been so thoughtless as to enter into a stipulation with 
the Indians, such as they claim to have been made 
with them. 
such a proceeding, we have positive and powerful 

proof, that the United States never thought of inter- 

fering in this matter with the jurisdiction of the state 

of Georgia. The acts of Congress, touching this 

subject—the adjudications of our higher courts of 

justice—our language to other nations, when refer- 

ring to state rights about this very period, and a thou- 

sand other circumstances which may be brought be- 

fore you, all lend their aid to make still stronger the 

evidence which we have, that it never was the inten- 

tion of the United States to interfere with the rights 
of the state of Georgia. But it may be asked me 

here, how is it, then, that the United States are at 
all embroiled in the matter? It comes, I answer, 

from the following circumstances:—Georgia pos- 
sessed a large tract of land, which now lies within 
the boundaries of the states of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. The United States purchased this tract of 
land from the state of Georgia, under the following 
articles of agreement:—- 

‘¢ The state of Georgia cedes to the United States 
all the right, title, and claim whatsoever, ‘which the 
said state has to the jurisdiction and soil of the 
lands”—which I have before referred to. 

‘The United States engage to pay to the state of 
Georgia, $1,250,000 from the first nett proceeds of 
said lands, as a consideration for the expenses in- 
curred by the said state in relation to the said terri- 
tory.” 

‘“*The United States will, at their own expense, 
extinguish for the state of Georgia, as early as the 
same may be peaceably obtained, on reasonable 
terms, the Indian title to the county of Talassee, 
&e. &e., and the United States will, in like manner, 
also extinguish the Indian title ¢o all other lands 
within the state of Georgia.” 

“The United States cede to Georgia whatever 
claim, right, or title, they may have to the jurisdic- 
tion or soil of any lands which are within the charter 
limits of the state of Georgia, and east of the present 
line between Alabama and Georgia.” 

These articles were agreed to, on the part of the 
United States, by their commissioners, James Madi- 
son, Albert Gallatin, and Livi Lincoln, and on the 
part of Georgia, by their commissioners, James Jack- 
son, Abraham Baldwin, and John Milledge, on the 


24th of April, 1802. The state of Georgia has waited | ® 
on the United States, for the performance of the pro-. 


mises which these articles contain, for the long and 
reasonable time of twenty-nine years, and the Indians 
yetremain. ‘They have made their loud request that 
justice should be done them by the United States, 
and the United States have moved slowly to answer 
their calls. They have come to a bold determina- 
tion, that they will be righted—and the same God of 
battles, which guided their father in the pursuance 
of their rights, has been invoked by them to guide 
their actions in their just cause. And now, my 
friend, since you have had a full view of the grounds 
on which they found their claims upon our general 
government, what say you of the conduct of Georgia? 
Shall the Indians remain? If the United States have 
neglected to do their duty, after a patient waiting 
on them by Georgia of twenty-nine years, for the 
performance of the stipulations of 1802, shall the 
state of Georgia not take to herself the means of 
righting herself, or shall she repose herself in hum- 
ble lowliness, content to leave—the scarcely civil- 
ized tenants of these lands remain—a cankering, 
gangreened sore, festering in her very heart—de- 
stroying all her fair proportions and symmetry— 
eutting short every prospect of internal improve- 
ment, and throwing her at once and for ever from a 
fair and equal competition with her sisters in the 
federal family? If the physician refuse to act, shall 
she not, like a wise patient, herself apply the caute- 
ry, and remove the infirmity ere it is too late? The 
spirit of the south tells us, Georgia will brook no 
wrong. The United States are bound to remove the 
Indians—they have pledged themselves to do it, and 
every principle of honour and of justice constrains 
them to make good their national faith. 

In my next number I will briefly recapitulate my 
arguments, and close the subject—a tiding which 


will not, I conceive, be at all unacceptable to you. 


In addition to the unreasonableness of [ 


In the mean time, bear in mind the assurances of the 


regard and esteem of—Yours, &c. Hatt. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Jury 9, 1831. 


The very interesting story of the ‘‘ Statesman” is 
concluded in our columns of to-day. It is understood 
to detail many incidents in the history of the gifted 
but unfortunate Castleregh. 


A NEW PERIODICAL. 
We were furnished yesterday, by the publisher, 
with the first number of ‘the American Monthly 
Journal of Geology,” a periodical that has just been 
attempted in this city, under the editorial cognizance 
of G. W. Featherstonehaugh, Esq. With the slight 


acquaintance with the science which we possess, (al- 
though we have fallen half in love with it from the 
perusal of the work,) we should pronounce this first 
number highly promising, as the articles it contains 
are certainly well written. The object of the work 
cannot be better explained than by the following pa- 
ragraph from its prospectus: 


‘*In Europe, naturalists form an extensive com- 
munity, a by the pure love of the science of 
nature. There is not a branch of natural knowledge 
that is not under investigation there, by men eminent 
in scienee. The study of the structure of our planet, 
and of the causes of those frequent renewals of its 
ancient surfaces; the dawnings of vegetable and ani- 
mal organization, and their subsequent progress in 
functionary importance through those ancient sur- 
faces, to the last order of creation, where man ap- 
pears; the relation in which organized bodies have 
at all times stood to each other, both in respect to 
structure and subsistence; and their general manifes- 
tation of the benevolence and power of God: in all 
these branches of natural knowledge, the European 
philosophers have deeply engaged themselves, draw- 
ing their illustrations indifferently from every part 
of their continent. 

‘** Amidst these general contributions to science, 
it is painful to perceive what conspicuous blanks are 

et left for America to fill up, and especially in those 
important branches, American Geology and Ameri- 
can organic remains. This feeling is greatly in- 
creased by the occasional taunts and sneers we see 
directed against us, in foreign scientific works. 
They are aimed, it is true, against individuals in- 
significant enough to elude them, and therefore the 
larger body, the nation, is hit and wounded by them. 
Neither is there any defence open to us. We send 
abroad gigantic stories of huge antediluvian lizards, 
‘larger than the largest size,’ and we ourselves are 
kept upon the stare at our own wonders, from Geor- 
ia to Maine, until we find out we have been exult- 
ing over the stranded remains of a common sperma- 
cetiwhale. Atthis present moment, a huge animal, 
dug out of the Big-bone-lick, sixty feet long, and 
twenty-five feet high, is parading through the co- 
lumns of the European newspapers, after making its 
progress through our own. This is, what every na- 
turalist supposed it to be, also a great imposition. 
Within these few days, too, a piece of one of our com- 
mon coal plants, has been, with great note of prepa- 
ration, conjured intoa petrified rattle-snake. All 
these jibes and reproaches, we ought to have been 
spared. There ought to have been the ready means 
amongst us, together with the independence and in- 
telligence, to put down these impostures and pueri- 
lities as they arose.” 


It is for this object that this journal has been esta- 
blished. The editor tells us in his introduction, that 
he shall, on all occasions, avoid technicalities, inex- 
plicable to the general reader; and will endeavour as 
much as possible to throw an interest around the dis- 
cussions of a scienee, which, of all others, should 
prove interesting to every lover of nature, and admi- 
rer of its various phenomena. An article in the 
present number on the ‘‘ ancient drainage of North 
America, and the origin of the Cataract of Niagara,” 
especially attracted our notice, as at this time it must 
that of every one who has been or is about to visit 
the stupendous cataract referredto. The ‘* Diary of 
a Naturalist,” is another interesting paper. Conduet- 
ed in the same spirit with the specimen number, and 
blended, perhaps, with a proportionate quantity of 
general literature, we cannot but promise the most 
ample success for this publication, although it would 
seem impossible from the inadequate support that in 
this country is yielded to seientific works in general, 
that one devoted t logy, could meet with any 
permanent degree OF @uccess. The price of this 
journal has been fixed at $3 50 per annum. It is 
published by Henry H. Porter, 121, Chesnut street. 


Le Figaro sativically remarks that the present 


French ministry is a diplomatic body without a soul. 
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PAGANINI AND THE LONDONERS. 

A curious instance of the aversion which the Bri- 
tish public have to imposition of any description, is 
recorded in some of the late papers. It seems that 
Paganini, the wonderful violinist, had intended his 
first concert to take place on a certain evening; but 
through the advice of his friends, or at the sugges- 
tion of his owa judgment, the prices of admission had 
been enormously increased. ‘This, it appears, was 
rather too r.uch for John Bull; for, when the even- 
ing of pe-formance arrived, only three boxes were 
taken. Paganini sent a card to the theatre, pleading 
indisposition, which we find noticed, as follows, in 
one of the newspapers of the ensuing day:—‘‘ The 
plea of indisposition for the postponement, was gene- 
rally admitted as a correct one, by those who read 
this announcement; but it was believed to have ori- 
ginated rather in the undeniable evidence of strong 
public feeling against his shameful attempt to raise 
the prices of admission, than in any cause of bad 
health. The British public would be glad to hear 
Signor Paganini, and would appreciate his talent at 
its proper value, which is probably a very high one; 
but it must not, on that account, be taken for granted 
that they would submit to any extortionate demand 
which he or his friends think proper to set on his 

performance.” The Times was still more incensed 
at thisattempt, and raps away at poor Paganini and 
the manager, thus:— 


**Laporte’s presumption in doubling the prices of 
admission to the King’s Theatre, on the first night of 
Paganini’s performance, is one of those extravagan- 
ces which could only have entered the head of a fo- 
reigner, who had beforehand arrived at the happy 
conviction, moreover, of the infinite gullibility of the 
English nation. To understand this more clearly, 
it is necessary to bear in mind, that the whole thea- 
tre is, on this occasion, set apart, not for a dramatic 

rformance, but for a concert merely; and that it 

will hold, if filled, at the ordinary prices, at least 
1,500/. inmoney. The expense to be sustained is 
considerably less than on an ordinary night. There 
isno horus, no corps dramatique, nor corps de bal- 
let, to ~ engaged. Nothing is wanted but an or- 
chestra; the whole attraction centring, in fact, in 
the single talent of Paganini, which, without doubt, 
having the concurrent testimony of all Europe, is of 
nocommon kind. But is he justified, or Laporte for 
him, in levying this enormous tax on those who may 
desire to form their own opinion of him, by hearing 
his performance on the violin? We have had in- 
stances enough before in this country of extravagant 
pretensious on the part of opera singers, dancers and 
others; yet none of them, in the full zenith of their 
popularity, and with far stronger reasons on their 
side, ever ventured on such an outrageous proceeding 
asthis. What Paganini’s audiences have submitted 
toin Frankfort, Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, and other 
places, has nothing to do with this question. The 
public there are little in the habit of exercising their 
right over the mode of admission to public places, 
and the prices at the King’s Theatre are already high- 
er than any others in Europe. ‘They secure, as they 
are, the most brilliant recompense that can possibly 
await individual talent. We may allow, perhaps, 
to very rare eminence in a public performer, that he 
shall occasionally count his hundreds for a single 
night; but this scheme, should the public swallow 
the bait, may possibly seeure his thousands to Paga- 
nini: he may appropriate as much in that one night 
as former managers have assigned to our Billingtons 
and Catalanis for a whole season. There ean be no» 
thing in his art, a mere instrumental performance, so 
= a prodigy, as to deserve such a price. The 
requenters of the King’s Theatre are frivolous 
enough, perhaps, many of them, to take their esti- 
mate of Paganini’s concert by the rate of admission 
which is demanded to it; but the common sense of 
the great majority of them will, we are persuaded, 
furnish the best remedy for such extortion, by eaus- 
ing them to absent themselves till Laporte and his 
foreign idol are brought to their senses.” 


We would have supposed, from the enthusiasm 
with which the London public hailed the arrival of 
the ‘* wonder of the world” in that metropolis, that 
they would never have hesitated for a moment as to 
the price of admission to his concert. But John Bull, 
it seems, is true to himself, and is not to be quizzed 
by an Italian miracle, even if, as some of the musi- 
cians assert, he has the devil at hiselbow. Some of 
the French journals say, that Paganini received not 
less than twenty thousand pounds by his perform- 
ances at Paris. The London Courier says: ‘* The 
modest fiddler refused one hundred guineas which 
were offered at Dover, for ‘SS hour’s perform- 
ance.” 


THE FRIENDS—REFORM. | 
The London Courier of the latest date received, 
contains something of a novelty, in the shape of an 
address to the electors of Northampton, by the prin- 


| physicians or students present, immediately decided, 


cipal members of the Society of Friends, resident 
in that county. The subjoined isan extract from 
this address: 


** Unaccustomed to take an active part in political 
struggles, but deeply interested for our country’s 
welfare, and considering the present a very import- 
ant crisis—we, the undersigned, of the Society of 
Friends, think it right to give our support to those 
Candidates who have pleted themselves to the 
great cause of Parliamentary Reform: at the same 
time we are anxious distinctly to state that we do so, 
not from a factious and party spirit, or vindictive 
feeling towards any, but from a firm and deliberate 
conviction that the Bill brought forward by the pre- 
sent Ministry, and sanctioned by our Sovereign, so 
far from having a tendency to produce revolution and 
anarchy, is a measure fraught with the most benefi- 
cial consequences, not only to the country, but to the 
world at large—a measure which would lead to nu- 
merous and salutary important alterations in our laws 
—bring about a speedy and effectual abolition of 
Negro Slavery—and such an alteration in our Cri- 
minal Code as would render it more consistent with 
the spirit of Christianity.” 


The editor of the Courier, subjoins to this extract 
the following very proper remarks: 


‘*When it is considered that the Quakers, although 
at all times remarkable for their attachment to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, are timid to 


a striking degree, whenever changes are proposed in 
the arrangements of society, calculated, as they ima- 
gine to effect the security of property—and that from 
the habits of industry common to the Society, a con-. 


cited at the opposition he made to their proceedi 
that they tried every means, in the most clandestine 
and disgraceful manner, to rid themselves of his 
presence. The proposition to heal the wound was 
not listened to. The physicians n to make pre- 
paration to remove the arm, by displaying before the 
eyes of the unfortunate lad numerous surgical instru- 
ments!!! ‘The scene resembled a number of butch- 
ers eager to shed the blood of a poor animal. 

The boy strenuously and perseveringly objected 
to the separation; and called some around him to 
prevent it being done. His cries, entreaties and ago- 
nies were truly heart-rending, and convulsed his 
whole frame. He was firmly held by them however, 
till the arm was cut off, not below the elbow, where 
it ought to have been, as I was forcibly impressed if 
at all, but above. 

Now, Mr. Editor, my object in this communica- 
tion is first to give your readers this article of intel- 
ligence; secondly, to express my conviction (and I 
judge from common sense and common observation) 
that this arm could have been saved, as was intimated 
by Dr. B——., the physician above alluded to. [have 
seen a wound apparently as bad, if not worse, cured 
by him, after it had been decided that amputation 
must be immediately performed. I have no doubt 
that many limbs are taken off, which if left to nature 
and judicious treatment might be preserved. 


The editor of the Journal commends the spirit 
which prompted his correspondent to give the facts 
detailed, to the public; and after deprecating the 


_ practice of slashing off a bruised arm to exemplify 


their own agility, as too frequently practised by je- 


siderable portion of the wealth of the country is in june practitioners, adds,— 


their hands, it may surely be allowed, from their 
support of the Reform Bill, without any other fact. 
or argument, that the alarm ery of the Anti Reform-| 
ers, of property being in danger, was excessively ab- 
surd, and probably, as the greater part, equally un-— 
principled; for it can hardly be supposed that such 
a quiet and reflecting a people as the Quakers, who 
are not moved by hasty and enthusiastic feelings, like | 
their more mercurial fellow-countrymen, would con-| 
sider the Reform measure as one ‘ fraught with the | 
most beneficial consequences,” if among these conse-_ 
quences were to be reckoned, as the enemies of Re- | 
torm have predicted, the predominance of the mob | 
and the destruction of property. | 

It will be said by those who attach less importance. 
to the support given by the Society of Friends to the | 
Reform Bill than we do, that the chief object of the | 
Quakers is to bring about negro emancipation, which | 
they have taken so much at heart, and that as they | 
regard the Reform Bill as conducive to such a result, 
they therefore come forward to promote it. That 
the Quakers do feel warmly on the subject of negr‘o 
slavery, nay, that on many points they may, perhaps, 
feel erroneously, we willingly admit; but that they 
would overlook every consideration of honour and 
interest in support of the reform measure, merely 
because, in their opinion, it is caleulated to accele- 
rate negro emancipation, is a charge against them 
which a very slight acquaintance indeed with their 
character will enable any man to disprove. In our 
estimation the view which they have taken of the 
reform question, and the way in which they have 
come forward to support it, are powerful arguments 
in favour of its principles; for here we have pious, 
and wealthy, and, above all, well-educated and re- 
flecting men, bearing testimony to those principles, 
and abandoning their quiet homes for the excitement 
and bustle of an election, in order to prevent the ac- 
cession even of one man to the ranks of their oppo- 
nents. 


AmpuTaTion.—A writer in the New York Even- 
ing Journal in deprecating the avidity with which 
young and indiscreet physicians resort to amputation 
in cases of accidental injury to limbs, states acase as 
follows:— 


Yesterday, in passing down Delancey street, my 
attention was arrested by a number of persons col- 
lected together, in consequence of an accident which 
had just occurred to a lad by the name of William 
Thompson, about twelve years of age. After he had 
been conveyed to the residence of his mother, No. 
91 Delancey street, I took the liberty of calling and 
making some inquiry respecting the nature of the 
accident. I there found some half dozen of physi- 
cians or medical students, who in a very superficial 
manner were examining the wound of the boy. It 
was pronounced a compound fracture of the lower, 
and a simple fracture of the lower arm. ‘The ends 
of both bones were seen protruding through a large 
wound; although the blood circulated freely below 
it, and the motion of the hand was not lost. The 
injury had been done, | was informed, by the ma- 
chinery in a manufactory for cutting glass. All the 


with the exception of one, the oldest and most ex- 
perienced, that the arm must be amputated. This 
physician stated that the wound, though extensive, 
might be cured. At any rate, he thought an attempt 
ought to be made to effect it;—that there would be 
no more danger in making a trial than would result 
from amputation, and he quoted for authority Sir 
Astley Cooper, and spake of the danger of an opera- 
tion so soon after the injury. He concluded by as- 
serting that he had cured a wound equally as serious 
and unfavourable. Although the opinion of this phy- 
sician was respectfully solicited by the principal 


surgeon, the enmity of the others was so much ex- 


An instance is within our recollection, somewhat 
analogous to that detailed by our correspondent: the 
circumstance occurred in Massachusetts some four 
or five years since, and can be proved by the testi- 
mony of hundreds. A little sick about four years of 
age, while riding in a gig with its parents, fell out 
ot the vehicle, and the wheel immediately passed 
over one leg and one arm of the child, crushing hor- 
ribly the thigh bone, and that of the upper portion of 
the arm. A council of surgeons resolved that the 
wounds were past all remedy, other than immediate 
amputation—and while preparing for the operation, 
a noted bone-setter, named Sweet (since dead)—il- 


literate, coarse, and better acquainted with nature 


than with art—saw the patient, and remonstrated, 
with effect, against the proposed mutilation. The 
surgeons of course abandoned the sufferer to her fate, 
and retired pronouncing sentence of death upon her. 
The bone-smith, who pretended to be nothing more 
than **one of nature’s journeymen,” bandaged the 
crushed limbs, without even using the wooden 
splints, or frames, considered so indispensable by all 
scientific chirurgeons. ‘Thus nature was Jeft to work 
itself out of its own predicament—and by dint of 
careful, simple and gentle treatment on the part of 
her attendants, the little patient, in a few weeks was 
restored to its overjoyed parents, whole and sound; 
and is at this day one of the most sprightly children 
of its age, enjoying the free use and original shape 
of all its limbs. 

We are by no means inclined to disparage the no- 
ble science of surgery. We view it even as the most 
honourable and serviceable of professions. But we 
would deprecate that precipitate zeal, in unpractised 
practitioners, which, in its earnestness to make exhi- 
bitions of skill, loses sight of the grand trath, that 
art is but nature’s auxiliary. In young subjects espe- 
cially, the utmost caution and hesitancy should be 
observed—and we presume such is the practice with 
all experienced surgeons—before applying the cruel 
instruments, whereby misery and deformity are for 
ever entailed upon the unfortunate sufferer. 


Arrican Coton1zatTion.—We have the African 
Repository and Colonial Journal for July. It con- 
tains a variety of ariicles, possessing interest for 
those who concern themselves in behalf of the Ame- 
rican Colonjzation Society. Mr. Bascum, the agent 
of the Society, has written from Natchez, enclosing 
a check for seven hundred dollars, and gives the 
most flattering picture of the suecess of his efforts 
in that state. In relation to the report of a dreadful 
mortality at Liberia, brought by the arrival of a 
vessel at Salem, the editor says: 


‘* We presume that this report has grown out of 
the fact that of those who embarked in the two pre- 
ceding vessels, a larger number than usual died.— 
It should be recollected, however, that the mortality 
was confined almost entirely to persons from the 
upper country, and that the whole company by the 
Carolinian had sufferred from the measles during 
the voyage. The report of deaths by the Volador, 
comes froma vessel which is stated to have lett Li- 
beria on the 10th of April. We have received let- 
ters up to the sixteenth of March, which represent 
the whole company by the Volador as having passed 
safely through the fever, without the occurrence of a 
single death. If the Salem report be true, this great 
mortality must have all been experienced in the 
short period of twenty-four days, after all the emi- 
grants by the Volador had been pronounced by 
their physician out of danger. We wish it not to be 
understood, however, that we believe coloured per- 
sons from the northern, and the elevated regions of 
our middle states, can migrate to Liberia without 
exposure to fever, which may, in some instances, 


prove fatal to life. While experience teaches us 
to expect that individuals from these parts will be 
more or less exposed to suffering from the climate, 
it also gives reason to hope that the suffering will 
lessen as the country becomes more open and cul- 
tivated, and the causes and nature of African fever 
become better understood. All travellers agree in 
representing the elevated country of interior Africa 
as healthy; and this will in a few years be the dwel- 
ling place of civilized men. Men of colour from the 
lower country of Virginia and North Carolina, and 
from all the more southern states, may settle in 
Monrovia without apprehension.” 


A brig is about to sail from New York for the 
colony in a few days. Applications for passage 
must be made immediately to John M’Phail, Esq. 
of New York. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF RIZZIO. 

We have heretofore mentioned, that the Harpers 
had introduced Bell’s Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, into their Family Library. We have since 
read a portion of this work, and find it imbued with 
all the interest of a romance, without destroying the 
authenticity of the history. Mary was indeed an at- 
tractive subject for the pen of a lively and gallant wri- 
ter. In such hands, her youth, her beauty, her sta- 
tion and her misfortunes must have furnished admir- 
able themes on which to descant and wake up the 
sympathies of the reader. As one striking incident 
in the career of this unfortunate woman, and as a 
general specimen of the work, we have made room 
for the following extract: 


Tue Assassination oF Davin Rizzro.—It was 
on the evening of Saturday the 9th of March, 1566, 
that the conspirators determined to strike the blow 
which was either to make or mar them. The re- 
tainers of Morton, and the other lords his accompli- 
ces, assembled secretly in the neighborhood of the 
palace, to the number of nearly five hundred. 
They were all armed, and when it became dark, 
Morton, who took the command, led them into 
the interior court of Holyrood House, which, in 
his capacity of lord high chancellor of the kingdom, 
he was able to do without much difficulty or suspi- 
cion. It had been arranged, that he should remain to 
guard the entry to the palace, while Ruthven, with 
a select party, was to proceed to the queen’s chamber. 
Patrick Lord Ruthven was exactly the sort of per- 
son suited for a deed of cowardice and cruelty, bein 
by nature cursed with dispositions which preferre 
bigotry to religion, and barbarism to refinement.— 
He was now in the forty-sixth year of his age, and 
had been for some months confined to a sick bed by 
a dangerous disease. ‘Though scarcely able to walk, 
he nevertheless undertook to head the assassins. He 
wore a helmet, and a complete suit of armour con- 
cealed under a loose robe. 

Mary, altogether unsuspicious of the tragedy 
about to be performed, sat down to supper as usual 
at seven o’clock. There were with her only her il- 
legitimate sister,the Countess of Argyle, her brother, 
the Lord Robert Stuart, and her foreign secretary, 
David Rizzio. Beaton, her master of the household, 
Erskine, an inferior attendant, and one or two other 
servants of the privy chamber, were in waiting at a 
side table; or, in the words of Stranguage, “ tasting 
the meat taken from the queen’s table at the oup- 
board, as the servants of the privy chamber used to 
do.” It is a curious and interesting fact, that 
notwithstanding all the changes which time has 
wrought on the palace of Holyrood, the very cabi- 
net in which Mary supped on this eventful evening, 
as well as the adjoining room and passages through 
which the conspirators came, still exist, in near Pi 
the same state in which they were in the year 1566. 
The principal staircase in the north-west tower leads 
up to the queen’s chamber of presence;—passing 
through this apartment, a door opens into Mary’s 
bedroom where her own bed yet stands, although its 
furniture is now almost in tatters, It was in the 
small closet or cabinet off her bedroom, containing 
one window, and only about twelve feet square, 
that Mary sat at supper on the 9th of March, two 
hundred and sixty-five years ago. Communicating 
with Darnley’s chamber immediately beneath, there 
was and is a private passage into Mary’s bedroom, 
by which it could be entered without previously 
passing through the presence-chamber. The ap- 
proach to this passage from the queen’s room is con- 
cealed by a piece of wainscot, little more than a yard 
square, which hangs upon hinges in the wall, and 
opens on atrap-stair. It had been originally propos- 
ed to seize Rizzio in his own apartment; but this 
plan was abandoned, for two reasons; first, because 
it was less certain, since it was often late before 
Rizzio retired for the night, since he somtimes did not 
sleep in his own room at all, but in that of another 
Italian belonging to the queen’s household, named 
Signor Francis, and since there were back-doors and 
windows, through which he might have effected his 
escape; and, second, because it would not have so 
much intimidated Mary, and would have made it ne- 
cessary to employ another party to secure her per- 
son—the chief object of the conspirators. 

To ascertain whether there was any thing to hind- 
er the execution oftheir design, Darnley about eight 
o’clock went up the private stairs, and entering the 


small room where his wife was supping sat down fa- 
miliarly beside her. He found, as he expected, his 


| 
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victim Rizzio in attendance, who indeed, owing to’bad 
health, and the little estimation in which he was held 
by the populace, seldom went beyond the precints of 
the palace. He was dressed this evening in a loose 
robe de-chumbre of furred damask, with a sattin dou- 
blet, and a hose of russet velvet; and he wore a rich 
iewel about his neck, which was never heard of after 

is death. The conspirators having allowed sufficient 
time to elapse to be satisfied that all was as they wish- 
ed, followed the king up the private way, which they 
chose in order to avoid any of the domestics who 
might have been in the presence-chamber and given 
analarm. ‘They were headed bythe Lord Ruthven, 
and George Douglas, an illegitimate son of the late 
Earl of Angus, and the bastard brother of Darnley’s 
mother, the Lady Lennox; a person of the most pro- 
fligate habits, and an apt instrument in the hands of 
the Earl of Morton. These men followed by as many 
of their accomplices as could crowd into the room 
where Mary sat, entered abruptly and without leave; 
while the remainder, to the number of nearly two- 
score, collected in her bed-room. Ruthven, with 
his heavy armour rattling upon his lank and exhaust- 
ed frame, and looking as grim and fearful as an ani- 
mated corpse stalked into the room first, and threw 
himself unceremoniously into a chair. 

‘The queen with indignant amazement demanded 
the meaning of this insolent intrusion, adding, that 
he came with the countenance and in the garb of one 
who had no good deed in his mind. ‘Turning his 
hollow eyes upon Rizzio, Ruthven answered, that he 
intended evil only to the villain who stood near her. 
On hearing these words, Rizzio saw that his doom 
was fixed, and lost all presence of mind; but Mary, 
through whose veins flowed the heroic blood of James 
V. and his warlike ancestors, retained her self-pos- 
session. She turned to her husband and called upon 
him for protection; but perceiving that he was dis- 
posed to remain a passive spectator of the scene, she 
ordered Ruthven to withdraw under pain of treason, 


— that if Rizzio was accused of any crime, 
e 


it should be inquired into by the parliament then as- 
sembled. Ruthven replied only by heaping upon 
the unfortunate secretary a load of abuse; and in con- 
clusion, declared the determination of the conspira- 
tors to make themselves masters of Rizzio’s person. 
Rizzio, scarcely knowing what he did, pressed close 
into the recess at the window, with his dagger drawn 
in one hand, and clasping the folds of Mary’s gown 
with the other. In spite of every threat, he remain- 
ed standing behind her, and continually exclaiming 
in his native language, and in great agitation, Gius- 
tizia! Giustizia! Mary’s own person was thus expos- 
ed to considerable danger, and the assassins desir- 
ed Darnley to take his wife in his arms and remove 
her out of the way. 

The confusion and the terror of the scene now 
increased a hundred fold; the master of the house- 
hold and the three or four servants of the privy- 
chamber attempted to turn Lord Ruthven out of the 
room; his followers, rushing to his support, over- 
turned the supper-table, threw down the dishes and 
the candles, and with hideous oaths announced their 
resolution to murder Rizzio. Their own impetu- 
osity might have frustrated their design; for, had 
not the Countess of Argyle caught one ot the candles 
in her hand as it was falling, they would have been 
involved in darkness, and their victim might have 
escaped. 

The first man who struck Rizzio was George 
Douglas. Swords and daggers had been drawn, and 

istols had been pesecteed at him and at the queen; 
Dat no blow was given, till Douglas, seizing the 
dirk which Darnly wore at his side, stabbed Rizzio 
over Mary’s shoulder, though at the moment she 
was not aware of what he had done. The unhappy 
Italian was then foreibly dragged out into the bed- 
room, and through the presence-chamber, when the 
conspirators, gathering about him, speedily complet- 
ed the bloody deed, leaving in his. body no fewer 
than fifty-six wounds. He lay weltering in his gore 
at the door of the presence-chamber for some time; 
and a few large dusky spots, whether occasioned by 
his blood or not, are to this day pointed out, which 
stain that part of the floor. ‘he body was after- 
wards thrown down the stairs, end carried from the 
palace to the porter’s lodge, with the king’s dagger 
still sticking in his side. He was obscurely buried 
next day; but subsequently more honourably, near 
the royal vault in Holyrood chapel. 


It is stated in the Chronicle that a party of gentle- 
men, eighteen in number, were on a pleasure ex- 
cursion to Thompson’s Point, on the Delaware, op- 
posite the Lazaretto, on Monday last, and that in six 
hours, with the ordinary cork line, the party caught 
five hundred dozen fine white perch. This isa good 
fish story, and true, no doubt. If such success 
would attend the exertions of a bevy of our fisher- 
men, they might render it profitable business. 


Charles Kean is playing at Cincinnati. 


THEATRICALS ABROAD. 
The following is the extract of a letter dated Lon- 


don, May Ist, and adressed to the editors of the New 


York Courier:— 

Mademoiselle Celeste is now performing at two 
different theatres on the same evening, (at the King’s 
and Queen’s Theatres, London, ) and is nightly re- 
ceived with the most extraordinary success; at the 


latter place she performs three characters, which 
have been written for her in a Melo-Drama, called 
“The French Spy”—this piece has an immense run, 
and will no doubt be performed every night during 
the season. She has received liberal offers from se- 
veral London Theatres for next season; but under- 
stand it is her intention to visit Naples, Madan, &c. 


Since her absence trom America she has performed 
with great eclat at the grand operas—Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Brussels, Berlin, London, Theatres Royal, 
Drury Lane, Dublin, Bath, Bristol, Manchester, 
Brighton, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Hull, Leeds, York, Belfast, Norwich, &e. 

Messrs. Wallack and McCready, are at Drury 
Lane, Horn also. Miss George is at Manchester, 
Miss Kemble is not so popular as last season. H. 
Wallack is not a favourite at Drury Lane; Made- 
moiselle Rossalie formerly of Bowery, is at Drury 
Lane; Hunt of the Bowery, is at Covent Garden; C. 
Horn is also in London; Burroughs of the Lafayette, 
is in Holland; Madame Vestris the Dancer, is in 
France. There is no provincial theatre in the United 
Kiugdom, that is to be compared to the Park in talent 
or prosperity. 


A correspondent of a Virginia paper, callsSkryz- 
necki, the Polish Chieftain, Gen. Screweneck-eye— 
and another, Skrouge-him-sky -high. 


A child was bitten in New York by a mad dog on 
Monday last. The Philadelphia authorities have as 
yet taken no measures to prevent a similar catastro- 
phe, and dogs are travelling the streets, nocturnally 
and diurnally, in any abundance. 


The vessels in this port on Wednesday, had their 
flags at half mast, in consequence of the death of Mr. 
Monroe. ‘The New York papers were in mourn- 
ing from the same cause. 


From the N. Y. Com. Adv. of June 5. 


Deatu or James Monror.—Yesterday, about half 
past 3, P. M., the venerable Ex-President, James 
Monroe expired at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Samuel Gouveneur, Esq. inthis city. The event has 
been for some time expected, and, for the last few 
days, momentarily looked for. His spirit was per- 
mitted to linger in the body ull his country’s birth- 
day came, and departed while a grateful nation, for 
whose independence he had fought and bled, which 
venerated him while living and hallows his memory 
now, as in the front rank of its benefactors,—was 
holding its universal Jubilee. 

Thus of the six former Presidents, by a coincidence 
for which it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
history, three have been called away in a good old 
age, onthe same proud anniversary. ‘Their fellow- 
citizens Knew not in the midst of their rejoicings, 
while arms were glittering, salutes resounding and 
bells ringing gladsome peals, that death was dealing 
with the fathers of their country. Else had **the dav 
been darkened and the pomp o’ercast.”” While we 
write, minute guns are firing, and the bells tolling; 
and the sad solemnities due to the honoured remains 
of one of the very few ‘‘last of the Romans” will soon 
succeed the festivities of yesterday. ‘I'he moral il- 
lustration this affords is too striking to need being 
pointed out, 

Mr. Monroe’s biography is written in the annals 
of his country; and the events of his life are con- 
nected with those prominent in the pages of her his- 
tory, from the time when, while yet a youth, he bled 
in her service at Trenton,* until recently he sat in 
the Convention which amended the constitution of 
his native State. During his administration of the 
government, the nation flourished in unexampled 
prosperity, developing its unlimited resources with 
vast rapidity, and maintaining with dignity its peace- 
ful relations with all the world. Tohim may with 
truth and peculiar aptness be applied the eloquent 
apostrophe of Tacitus to Agricola, —‘** T'wvero felix, 
non tantum clantate vite, sed etiam opportunitate 
morts.” Happy is ittor his country, that the re- 
proach of total ingratitude cannot in his instance be 
cast upon her. The long withheld debt was paid, 
Just in time to save her honor, and to gild the even- 
ing of his days, which had else, after all the obliga- 
tions she owed him, closed ia sorrow and penury. 

Mr. Monroe was born in September, 1758, in the 
county of Westmoreland, Virginia, and died in his 
73d year. In September last he lost his wife, long 
the cherished companion of his prosperity as well 
as of his adversity. Embarrassments and afllictions 
no doubt contributed to hasten his decease. His de- 
sire of returning to Virginia, and there closing his 
days, was often and earnestly expressed. We learn 
that he retained all his mental faculties to the last, 
and was perfectly composed and calm. 


have been favoured with the following me- 
morandum in relation to his military services. He 
entered the army at 18 years of age, and marched un- 
der Washington asa Lieutenant, in the retreat through 
Jersey. He volunteered to attack the Hessians at 
Trenton, and assumed the command of his company 
when Captain Washington fell. He was severely 
wounded in the neck, and carried from the field. He 
stood by Lafayette, when the latter was wounded at 
Brandy wine; and was subsequently selected by Con- 
gress to command a regiment, which was to be rais- 


ed by Virginia.} 


When the noise of firing began at midnight, he 
opened his eyes inquiringly; and when the cause was 
communicated to him, a look of intelligence imdica- 
ted that he understood what the occasion was. There 
can be little doubt that the simultaneous departure of 
as two ere on the same day was present to 

is mind. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE POLES AND THE GRAND DUKE CON- 
STANTINE., 

In anarticle upon Poland in the Metropolitan Ma- 
gazine, written by a Polish Nobleman, the following 
is the account of the conspiracy to seize the Grand 
Duke:— 

** The Grand Duke, though affecting a reckless 
courage on all occasions, did not choose to incur the 
risk of living in the centre of Warsaw, but estab- 
lished himself at the Palace of Melveder, in the vut- 
skirts of the city, having at a short distance the bar- 
racks of three regiments of Russian Guards, From 
some whimsical notion he surrounded the barracks 
with a wide and deep ditch, over which some very 
narrow bridges were thrown, so that by boats it was 
most conveniently crossed. Constantine had no 
guards about his residence, but the disguised spies 
were sonumerous, that no stranger could approach 
beyond the outer gate without interruption, ‘The 
habits of the Grand Duke, too, favored the plan of 
the conspirators. His usual practice was to rise at 
four o’clock; to appear among the troops and in pub- 
lic until the hour of dinner, which is two in the af- 
ternoon: then to retire tobed, sleep until seven or 
eight o’clock; then to rise again, and devote himself 
to amusement for the evening. The hour chosen 
for proceeding to his Palace, for the purpose of mak- 
ing him a prisoner to be detained as a hostage, was 
seven. At that time the young soldiers proceeded 
to the bridge of Sobieski, where the main body 
posted themselves, while a dozen of the most deter- 
mined pressed forward to complete their object. 
They forced their way into the Palace, where they 
were first opposed by the Director of the Police, 
one Lubowidizki, who fled on being wounded; next 
they encountered the Russian General Gender, a 
man infamous for his crimes; he was killed in the act 
of resisting. Lastly, when on the point of reaching 
the bedchamber of the Grand Duke, who, alarmed, 
had just risen, they were stopped by the valet-de- 
chambre Rochanowski, who, by closing a secret 
door, enabled his master to escape undressed 
through the window. He fled to the guards, who 
instantly turned out. Disappointed in their prey, 
the devoted band rejoined their companions at the 
bridge of Sobieski, where they had been awaiting 
the result of the plan. On finding that the first ob- 
ject had failed they resolved on returning into the city. 

In doing this it was necessary to pass close to the 
barracks, where the soldiers were already mounted, 
but were unable to cross the ditch from the precau- 
tionary arrangement of the small bridges. ‘They 
could therefore only fire on the hostile party, who, 
from being thus peculiarly situated, returned the fire 
so briskly that they killed three hundred betore they 
retreated, carrying off only one of their party wound- 
ed, On reaching the city they instantly liberated 
every state prisoner, were joined by the school of 
the engineers, andthe students of the university, A 
party entered the only two theatres open, called out 
** women, hom—men to arms!” &c. 

‘‘The author proceeds to relate the subsequent 
events of the revolution.” 


NEW DEFINITIONS. 


Absurdity.—Any thing advanced by our opponents 
contrary to our own practice, or above our compre- 
hension. 

Ambiguity. —A quality deemed essentially neces- 
sary in diplomatic writings and law proceedings. 

Backward.—A mode of advancement practised by 
crabs, and recommended to mankind in general by 
the Holy Alliance. 

Blushing.—A practice least used by those who have 
most occasion for it. 

Book.—A thing formerly put aside to be read, and 
now read to be putaside. 

Breath.—Air received in the lungs for the purpose 
of smoking, whistling, &e. 

Courage.—The fear of being thought a coward. 

Cunniug.—The simplicity by which knaves gene- 
rally outwit themselves, 

Ditch.—A place in which those who take too much 
wine, are apt to take a little water. 

Echo.—'the shadow of the sound. 

Finger.—An appendage worn in a ring, and of 
great use in taking snuff. 

Gain.—Losing life to win money. 

_ Health.—Another word for temperance and exer- 
cise. 

idol.—What many worship in their own shape, 
who would be shocked at doing it in any other. 

Mouth.—An useless instrument to some people— 
in as far as it renders ideas audible, but of special 
service for rendering victuals invisible. 

Pedant.—A man so absurdly ignorantas to be vain 
of his knowledge. 

Quack.—A man who only wants a diploma to 
make him a regular physician. 

Suatire.—Attacking the vices or follies of others in- 
stead of reforming our own. 

Saw.—A sort of dull alderman, which gets through 


a great deal by the activity of its teeth. 


Ugliness.—An advantageous stimulus to the mind, 
that it may make up for the deficiencies of the body. 
Umbrella.—An article which by the morality of 
society you may steal from friend or foe, and whj 
for the same reason you should not lend to either. 

Vice.—Miscalculations; obliquity of moral vision; 
temporary madness. 

Voice.—Echo is the only instanes voice with- 
out a body, whereas three partsofo “  ~epresented 
population are bodies without a © © —London 
New Monthly. 


MELANCHOLY SUICIDR. 
From the Louisville Daily Journal. . i 


We learn by the Cincinnati Gazette of tie 10th in- 
stant, that the body of Hugh Peters, Esq. of tha 
City was recently found floating in the River. He 
was universally beloved, and, on the 13th, the mem. 
bers of the Cincinnati Bar held a meeting to express 
their admiration of his talents and character, and their 
deep regret for his untimely death. It is suppgsed 
that he committed suicide. 

We knew Mr. Peters long and well... Like our- 
selves, he was a native of Connecticut, and came out 
to the west to build up his fortune in « Jand of stran- 
gers. Ile was ever, by turns, the victim of melan- 
choly, and we have no doubt, but his over wrought 
sensibilities, during a temporary delirium, impelled 
him to the commission of the deed that terminated 
his bright career. A being of poetical temperament, 
he could not look philosophically upon the dark 
realities of existence. His high and beautiful 
thoughts were birds of Paradise, that could wander 
free over earth and heaven; but there were times 
when they would come drooping back to fold théir 
broken wings in his soul. ‘The stream of his af- 
fections could go gushing forth, with flower and sun- 
light upon its bosom, but there were seasons when it 
would be driven back in a cold and Alpine torrent 
upon his heart. Such men are not for a world like 
this. It is not strange, thata harp, whose chords are 
made to be kissed but by the airs of Eden, should be 
rent and shattered, when visited by the dull fogs, the 
prea rains, the rushing storms, and the blagting 

ightnings of the earth. 

Two years ago, we bade our friend ‘‘farewell,” i 
Hartford. He was then leaving the home; © is 
childhood, and, as he wrung our hand at parti 
said, ina melancholy but manly tone, that he , 
painful and irrepressible conviction of having pas »; 
his father’s threshold for the lasttime. In a fey 
days, we received from him the following beautifu 
lines, which, some time afterwards, we published in 
the New England Review, a work of which we.were 
then the Editor. 


MY NATIVE LAND. 
My native land, Good Night.” —Brron, 


The boat swings from the pebbled shore, 
And proudly drives her bow, 

The crested seas roll up before; 

Yon dark gray land I see no more, 
How sweet thou seemest now! ’ 

Thou dark gray land, my native land, 
Thou land of rock and pine, 

I’m speeding from thy golden sand; 

But can I wave a farewell hand 
To such a shore as thine? 


I’ve gazed upon the golden cloud 
Which shades thine Emerald sod; 

Thy hills, which Freedom’s share hath plotgh’d, 

Which nurse a race that have not bow’d 
Thier knee to aught but God; 

Thy mountain floods which proudly fling 
Their waters to the fall— 

Thy birds which cut with rushing wing 

The sky that greets thy coming Spring, 
And thought thy glories small. 

But now ye’ve shrunk to yon blue line 
Between the sky and sea, 

I feel, sweet home, that thou art mine, 

1 feel my bosom cling to thine— 
‘That Lam part of thee. 

I see thee blended with the wave, 
As children see the earth 

Close up a sainted mother’s grave; 

‘They weep for her they cannot save, 
And feel her holy worth. 


Thou mountain land--thou land of rock, 
I’m proud to call thee free: 

Thy sons are of the Pilgrim stock, 

And nerved like those who stood the shock 
At old Thermopylez. 

The laurel wreaths their fathers won, 
The children wear them still,— 

Proud deeds these iron men have done, 

They fought and won at Bennington, 
And bled at Bunker Hill. 


There’s grandeur in the lightning stroke, 
That rives thy mountain ash; 

There’s glory in thy giant oak, 

And rainbow beauty in the smoke 
Where crystal waters dash: 

There’s music in thy winter blast, 


From piercing winds like those thou hast 
To nurse men. 


And thou hast gems, ay, living pearls, 
And flowers of Eden hue; 
Thy loveliest are thy bright-eyed girls, 
Of fairy forms and elfin curls, 
And smiles like Hermon’s dew— 
They’ve hearts like those they’re born to wed, 


Too proud to nurse a slave, 
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They’d scorn to share a monarch’s bed, 
And sooner lay their angel head 
Deep in their humble grave. 


And I have left thee, home, alone, 
A pilgrim from thy shore; 
The wind goes by with hollow moan 
[hear it sigh a warning tone— 
see our home no more!” 
I’m cast uy world’s wide sea, 
Torn | ocean weed: 
I’m cast far—-far from thee, 
Ifeelai cannot be— 
Ah and broken reed. 


Favew i, my native land, Farewell! 
‘Th: . wave has hid thee now--- 
My heart is bow’d as with a spell, 
This rending pang !---Would I could tell 
What ails my throbbing brow! 
One look upon that fading streak 
Which bounds yon eastern sky; 
One tear to cool my burning cheek, 
And then a word I cannot speak--- 
*¢ My native Land---Good bye.” 


Long Island Sound. H. P. 


Mapnriv.—There are a vast number of charitable 
institutions in Madrid, and it would be an endless 
task to enumerate the different hospitals, three of 
which alone receive annually twenty thousand pa- 
tients or paupers. Among them are houses of re- 
fuge for old men, poor gentlemen, sick priests, and 
worn-out players; also one or two houses for pregnant 
women, in the principal of which such persons of re- 
spectable connexions as have come into this situation 
by accident are shut up with great secrecy, and may 
be supposed absent in the country. There are also 
several hespitals for foundlings; one of which, the 
Iaclusa, receives annually a thousand infants. Ithas 
an open porch, with a shrine that is illuminated in 
the night by a single lanthern. Here infants may be 
deposited in front of the altar, and are taken in at 
stated periods during the night. From that moment 
they are consigned to.the care of mercenary hands, 
and sink into the condition of orphans. There are 
likewise two houses of refuge for public prostitutes. 
The first, called Recogidas, is under the invocation 
of Mary Magdalene. Its inmates are well lodged 
a we sumptuously, but they cannot leave the walls 

~ building, except to become nuns or be given 
wriage. Under the same roof is a room of se- 
son, where women are kept in confinement at the 
esire of their husbands. Such are some of the in- 
stitutions, called charitable, to be found in Madrid. 
They are supported on the rents of houses that have 
been entailed upon them by their founders, or by as- 
signments on the income of the theatres, on lotteries, 
and bull-fights. Many similar establishments have 
degenerated from their primitive destiny into hermi- 
tages and oratories, where a few monks say mass, 
and fatten from year’s end to year’s end, under the 
pious title of ‘*Arrepentidos, Afligidos, or Agoni- 
zantes.”? Those which still exist are for the most 
part appendages of vice and misery, which they pro- 
bably tend more to promote than to check or alle- 
viate. ‘The same may not be said of the Monte-de- 
Piedad. Thisis an establishment the object of which 
is to alleviate the necessities of the poor by lending 
them money upon pledges. These pledges are pre- 
served a year, and then, if they remain unreclaimed, 
are publicly sold. The loan being liquidated, the 
balance is returned to the borrower, who, though he 
may have saved but little from the wreck, has at least 
escaped the greedy clutches of the pawn-broker.— 
A year in Spain. 


Stay Lacing.—An inquest was held in London, 
recently, on the body of a Miss Harris, a young 
lady 22 years of age. The following circumstances, 
affording a melancholy warning against this unnatu- 
ral, but common practice, were educed from the ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Richard Pater, a surgeon, residing in the 
Commercial road, stated that on Sunday evening 
last, he was sent for to attend the deceased. On 
going to her mother’s house, he found her lying on 
the carpet, in the back parlour. She was then quite 
dead, but the body was not cold. For the satisfac- 
tion of her friends he opened a vein in her arm, but 
only a few drops of blood followed the incision. On 
the morning he open€d the body and head of the de- 
ceased, and found thebrain ina state of congestion. 
This, he imagined, was produced by compression 


on the dese aefrom a very heavy meal, and 
a great p mm th ww & of the deceased, 
which at Mer her death was really incredi- 
ble The of the pressure was, that the blood 


was prevented from passing in its ordinary course 
to the lower extremities, and consequently, caused a 
greater flow of it to the lungs and brain. The 
stomach and intestines were perfectly healthy, but 
the two latter were considerably distended with 
fluids and food. ‘There was an excessive quantity of 
roast beef and spinach, in the stomach, which a 
peared to have been bugiecntly taken. He was of 
opinion that the congestiomof blood on the brain, 
which she was predisposed to from her make, and 
which was occasioned by the he had before 
deseribed, produced apople was the cause 
of the death of the deceased 
Mrs. Rodgers, a lady living Rext door to the de- 
teased, deposed that about half past eight o’clock 
on Sunday evening, she called in to see the deceased. 
On entering the house, the deceased lay in the pas- 
Sage apparently lifeless, and seemed as if she had 
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just expired. She was removed into the back par- 
lour, and she (witness) assisted in unloosing her 
clothes, which were extremely tight round the 
body.—Her stays were laced particularly tight—so 
much so, asin her (witness’s) opinion to cause a 
very unhealthy and itaproper pressure. Indeed she 
did not know how the deceased could have borne 
them on, and was not surprised at their having occa- 
sioned her death. There were no marks of vio- 
lence on the body, ‘The deceased lived with her 
mother and sister, and, as far as she (witness) was 
able to judge, they lived on the most friendly and 
affectionate terms with each other. Witness saw 
the deceased on Sunday morning, when she appear- 
ed in perfect health. 

Mrs. Anne Maria Wood, sister to the deceased, 
said that she was at the house of her mother on Sun- 
day evening, when the deceased died. Throughout 
the day she was in excellent health and spirits, and 
ate a hearty dinner of roast beef, spinach, pudding, 
bread and ale, about one o’clock. She made no 
complaint of illness during the evening, but merely 
once or twice said that she felt rather sleepy. About 
eight o’clock, the deceased was standing with her 
mother at the front door, admiring the beauties of 
the moon. Her mother observed that it was absurd 
to imagine that the moon had a face. Upon which 
the deceased remarked that that which was generally 
taken for, and called by some the man, and by others 
the face in the moon, were mountains, and that it 
(the moon) formed another world. Just as she 
pronounced the last word, she fell back in the hall 
exclaiming ‘* Oh, mamma!” and never spoke more. 

The jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict 
that the deceased died of apoplexy, produced by 
her stays being too tightly laced, and expressed a 
hope that the proceedings might get publicity, as 
they might serve to warn females against a practice 
which was so decidedly injurious to their health, 
and in many instances the cause of death. 


THE DOUBLING FRENCHMAN. 
“ I shall get some sleeps, nevair.”°—Mons. Morbleu. 


In years by-gone, when Rockaway was the focus 
of fashion as a watering place, and before Sarato 
and Ballston had superseded it, with the Half-way 
House at Jamaica, used to be filled with travellers on 
their excursions, who generally stayed there over 
night, and pursued their journey’ to the sea-shore in 
the morning.—One warm summer’s evening, when 
the house was unusually crowded, an Englishman 
rode up in a gig, and asked for accommodations for 
the night. 

Landlord.—\’m very sorry I cannot entertain you, 
Sir, unless you will accept of supper and lodging 
with a French gentleman up stairs. 

T'raveller.—‘*No, 1 won’t sleep in the same room 
with any d—d Frenchman,” and off he rode with 
all the glum looks of a real John Bull. 

In about a half an hour, however, he came back, 
and said he believed he ‘‘must put up with it.” But 
this expression about the Frenchman, had by some 
means reached that gentleman’s ears, who had de- 
termined, being a stout man, upon the course of his 
conduct towards his civil visiter. ‘The Englishman 
stalked into the room—the Frenchman was all smiles 
and bows—John Bull slightly nodded and sat down 
as grum as a bear.—About an hour elapsed without 
either speaking, when the Englishman got up and 
gave the bell cord a pull.—The Frenchman started 
also from his seat, and gave the string two pulls. Up 
came the waiter, (who had received his cue before) 
and awaited orders. 

Bull.—**W aiter, cook me some supper” 

Frenchman.—Yes, vaitaire, you cook me two sup- 

aire!!” 

Bull stared and looked grim—the Frenchman ele- 
vated his eye-brows, and took a huge pinch of snuff. 
—Supper béing ready, the following scene took 
place at the table ; 

Bull.—‘*W aiter! bring me a bottle of wine.” 

Frenchman.--*V aitaire,come back here, you bring 
me two bottle de vine!” Bull knit his brows— 
Monsieur elevated his, shrugged up his shoulders and 
took another pinch of snuff. 

Buill,—**Waiter, bring me, ah, what the d—1 do 
you call it, a pie or a tart.” 

Frenchman.—*‘Vaitaire, come back here, you 
bring me two, vat is de diable you call him, ah! two 
pie! two tart!” 

Bull growled, and starting from his seat, rung the 
bell. The Frenchman jumped to the string and 
gave it a desperate pull. The waiter (who was al- 
most convulsed with laughter) came hurrying in, 
when Bull roared out, ‘‘waiter go down stairs and 
bring me up a boot jack and a pair of slippers!” 

Frenchman.--Vaiiaire, come back here—you go 
down stair, you bring me two slippaire! two boot 
jack! The waiter soon returned with the articles, 
when, Bull roused to the highest pitch, thundered out, 


pair of stairs, into a room with one bed in.” 

Frenchman.—V aitaire, come back here--you bring 
me up two candle, show me up two pair staire, and 
give me two room vid two bed in—eh he! 

Bull could stand it no longer—he kicked the boot 
jack out of his way—upset the candle on the table—- 
banged his head against the door in the dark—pitch- 
ed the waiter down stairs, and then rolled after him 
to the bottom, and darting into the bar room, order- 
ed his horse and gig, swearing he would never sleep 
in the house with a mad Frenchman. 

**Ah ha! exclaimed Monsieur, ‘the no like de 


d—d Frenchman. Vel Morbleu, I shall get some 


“waiter, bring me up a candle, and show me up a 


sleeps to night all alone by myself. C’est fait? 
and he went quietly to bed. MA FOL 


EXTRACTS 
From late foreign journals received at this office. 

Blackwood for this Month.—From any individual 
the following rhapsody would be pleasant to hear; 
but coming trom Christopher North, we receive it 
like the music of the spheres; it is a token and a tone 
which tells of returning sanity to that inestimable old 
philosopher. 

After allowing a smile of confidence in the fates of 
Britain, notwithstanding the dreadful visitation of 
reform, to steal over his awful physiognomy, like its 
annual sixty-second sun beam breaking gradually 
upon the savage torrent-seamed side of Ben emer 
or Ben Gop knows what, the exhiliarated ancient thus 
holds forth:— 

** Fancy is one of Feeling’s best allies; and Reason 
is never so strong as when backed by Imagination! 
Therefore, we are partial to that image, though it be 
as old as the island. The ship of the State! It is 
an image that presents itself in many lights, and 
shadows. See the ship of the State how she strains 
—and how her seams appear to open as she pitehes! 
Land-lubbers, looking at her from the shore, swear 
that she is about to go down. [O! my Lords Lynd- 
hurst, Mansfield, and Londonderry!] But an old 
tar, like Christopher, gives her three cheers as she 
sweeps along with all her streamers, 

Aye, while her hull is hid in the hollow, he sees 
the ‘meteor flag of England’ aloft in heaven; and to 
his excited spirit those ups and downs are full of 
power and glory! See the ship of the State in a 
storm, close reef and close hauled, yet with more 
than an inch of canvass---for she has not taken in 
every rag---not she indeed---of her weather-beaten 
itussia duck---but wings her way exultingly against 
the wildest wind. The shore shrieks---* She will 
founder!’ But lo! the Queen of the Ocean has eat- 
en for herself a foamy path out of the wind’s eye, 
even past the surges roaring along that range of cliffs, 
and having a free offing now---Lo! how she whitens 
as she stands out to sea, herself her own sunshine in 
the storm she loves! 

See the ship of the state seudding under bare poles, 
and her poop pursued by mountains. Let but one 
overtake her and down she goes to Davy’s locker. — 
But her wheel is instinet with spirit, and sullenly she 
swings and sways along the snow-crested pitchiness 
ot her rolling path—most majestically as becomes 
her who holds in fee the roarings of the Atlantic.— 
See the ship of the state on a lee shore, close among 
the breakers. She must go to sticks now, ‘like 
ocean weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore!’ No! 
she must not, for who ever saw her, even when ta- 
ken aback in the trough of the sea, miss stays? Her 
jib fills—and now her foresail—there she has it—and 
away she moves on another tack, along with the sea- 
mew, as fair and fearless, while the very air is black 
as the sea, and the sea, but for catheads, as black as 
Erebus. See the ship of the state, with all her masts 
gone by the board. 

Now she must settle down into death! No! she 
is brought up by her sheet anchor and shall ride out 
the storm all night—while stretch and spring her 
cable. Still Neptune lays his head on Thetis’ bo- 
som, and at morning the bay shall be bright with 
boats, many of them bum ones, gliding all round 


her steadfast shadow. Or see her, since the worst | 


will come to the worst, driven ashore! The crews 
of the whole fleet have got her off again, (alas! Chris- 
topher! what fleet?) She floats—she floats—for what 
signifies the bruise in her bottom, anda few hundred 
tons of bilge water? (rotten boroughs! to wit.) ‘Taken 
into dock and laid down for repairs, like a hill-side 
- the sun, soon shall her forefoot be again in the 
oam— 


‘‘Her march upon the mountain wave 
Her home upon the deep.” 


Well, Christopher, you have worked it out brave- 
ly; and, if your ship of the State shows nothing more 
than how the wind blows in certain quarters, it has 
not been launched, wrecked, and refloated by you in 
vain.” 

The Lord Chancellor’s late Levee.—The Chancel- 
lor took his place at a corner of the room, backed 
by his chaplain, and was soon encireled with the visi- 
tants; his dress was remarkably plain, being a simple 
suit of velvet in the court cut. ‘The names were an- 
nounced from the bottom of the stairs, and each per- 
son, as he entered, walked up to the Chancellor and 
offered his requests. ‘The numbers were so great 
that it was impossible to devote any marked atten- 
tion to each; as soon, therefore, as the visiter had 
made his bow, he retired into the throng, or took 
his departure through the adjoining room. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury came early, and was very 
kindly received: he was followed by the Archbishop 
of York, and several other bishops, whose attendance 
gave him proof that, differ as they might from Lord 
Brougham, they surely did not consider him an ene- 
my to the Church. The most remarkable visiter 
that evening was the Duke of Wellington;—the 
crowd was astonished, and I dare say the Chancellor 
himself was surprised when his name was sent up— 
I doubt if they ever met in the same room before.— 
Their political lives, with the exception of the Cath- 
olic question, were one unvarying course of opposi- 
tion, if not enmity. I suspect that for a time the 
Duke despised the talk of the lawyer; and, on the 
other hand, Brougham had often declared, that the 
respect which he entertained for military glory was 
not very lofty. Some of his bitterest tirades were 


levelled at the duke personally. No one will deny 
that it was high-minded in the duke to lay aside re- 


| Sentment of every sort, and offer this remark of re- 


spect as well to the man as the office. The Chan- 
cellor was flattered by the attention, and shook the 
duke by the hand very cordially. There is not much 
heartiness of manner about the duke; whatever may 
be the reality; and his dry features, thinned by the 
great labours through which his life has passed, do 
not easily or readily relax into a smile; but on 
this occasion it was remarked, that his countenance 
was more expressive of good-will than usual; he en- 
gaged in conversation for a minute or two with the 

hancellor, and then gave place to subsequent visi- 
ters who pressed for audience. His Grace then join- 
ed some military friends who had previously been 
received. Not the least remarkable personage in the 
room was the Lord advocate of Scotland. Broug- 
ham and he are very old friends, and have been much 
engaged in the same species of literature. Broug- 
ham was his successor in the editorship of the Edin- 
burgh Review—a fact which is not generally known, 
but which iscertain. Brougham was not the first ed- 
itor, having filled that office a short time after Sid- 
ney Smith withdrew from the situation. Jeffrey ap- 
peared extremely petit in his court dress, and did 
not seem much at home: he was acquainted with but 
few of his fellow-visiters, and had too much good 
taste to occupy much of the Chancellor’s attention. 
They did not seem to hold any conversation beyond 
the usual common-place inguiries. From No. J. 
of The Metropolitan;’ anew monthly magazine, edi- 
ted by the poet Campbell. 

Account of the Negro Lying-in Hospital, from the 
pen of Mr. Galt.—** Mr. accompanied me 
to the house appropriated for new mothers and their 
infants, where Rebecca still lay confined. On our 
entrance there was great joy; and, as usual, much 
garrulity and infantine cries among the inmates of 
the lying-in hospital. When Rebecca heard I was 
coming, she cried out for her ebony baby; and pre- 
senting itto me, laughed and fondled over it, as if 
to convince me it was the fairest and loveliest thing 
in the world; but every body knows that the crow 
thinks its own the whitest. I now inspected the 
apartment more particularly;a large room with a 
number ofcouches round the walls, in which nine 
mothers were reposing in different stages of recovery; 
their offspring all naked lying on their backs in bas- 
kets, and some of them in trays beside them. A 
few were covered, for protection from the flies and 
musquitoes, with transparent gauze; twenty-one 
children were in the room, and, according to their 
respective ages, from the baby of a few days to the 
little devil of twelve months, were of all hues; from 
the mahogany of the youngest, to the elder imps of 
legitimate jet. On one of the maternal beds lay a 
twin. The poor mother was not there; she had 
died in giving them birth. The other boy, scream- 
ing to the utmost stretch of his lungs, was sprawling 
on the lap of an old negress; who was stuffing him 
with arrow-root as if she had been filling a black 
pudding. Bogle Corbet. 

Drury-Lane Theatre.—After the performance of 
Alfred the Great at this theatre last night, the audi- 
ence called for “God save the King.” The orches- 
tra instantly played the national air. ‘This compli- 
ance, however, was not deemed sufficient, and not- 
withstanding the assurance of Mr. Cooper, that the 
call was perfectly unexpected, it became necessary 
to collect a few vocalists for the purpose of gratifying 
the audience with the song of ‘God save the King.” 
The melo-drama of Timour the Tartar was then 
proceeded with, and exhibited all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of scenic warfare. ‘The military proces- 
sions were imposing; the combats were as good as 
real battles; the sagacity of the horses was quite sur- 
prising, and elicited far more applause than even the 
most spirited exertions of the human performers. 
Among the latter the principal were, Mr. H. Wal- 
lack, Mr. Cooper, Miss Huddart, Miss S. Phillips, 
and Miss Poole. 

Ciliary or Vascullar Motions in Molluscous Ani- 
mals.—Mr. Cheek has observed the ciliary motions, 
or currents, taking place along surfaces which are 
beset with innumerable vibratile cilix in constant 
motion inthe sand worm (Arenicola piscatorum) in 
connexion with those internal organs supposed by 
Sir E. Hometo be livers. The same motions have, 
we are pleased to see, been observed in the terminal 
extremities of the ceca of the sea mouse ( Halithea 
aculeaia ) though very faint in degree. ; 

No answer has yet been given to the Belgic Depu- 
ties by Prince Leopold; but it is expected that they 
will receive his answer inthe course of next week. 
On Thursday, the Deputies dined with Lord Palmer- 


ston in company with Prince Talleyrand, and we be-— 


lieved there have been several friendly interviews, 
although it has been asserted from authority that the 
British Cabinet abstains from all interference caleu- 
lated to induce Prince Leopold either to accept or 
rejct the Crown of Belgium.—.May 25. 

Extract ofa letter received from Paris dated 24th 
of May:---** [have merely time to say that silk goods 
are gradually rising at Lyons and that madders have 
risen 25 per cent. at Avignon, and are likely to rise 
still higher. All is tranquil in Paris. i? 

Natives of India.—Learned men who write in 
India, begin by talking of the sun, and they tell us 
that its vertical rays make the natives indolent: but, 
notwithstanding all this, the farmers are at least as 
industrious as those of Europe, and their women 
more so. They owe their poverty to their govern- 
ment, and neither to their idleness nor the suo. The 
women of some castes go through every labour the 
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same as the men; opey every thing; and the 
men hardly meas Bho isobey their orders. It 


“is they who buy, and sell, and lend, and borrow; and 


though the man comes to the cutcherry to have his 
rent settled, he always receives his instructions be- 
fore leaving home. If he gives up any point of 
them, however trifling, he is sure to incur her re- 
sentment. She orders him to stay at home next day, 
and she sallies forth herself, in great indignation; 
denouncing the whole tribe of revenue servants. On 
her arrival at the cutcherry, she goes on for near an 
hour with a very animated speech, which she had 
very probably begun some hours before, at the time 
of leaving her own house: the substance of it is, that 
they are a set of rascals for imposing upon her poor 
simple husband, If she gets what she asks, she goes 
away in good humour; but, if not, she delivers an- 
other philippic, not in a small female voice, but in 
that of. a boatswain: for, by long practice, she is loud- 
er and coarser than a man. She returns to her un- 
fortunate husband, and probably does not confine 
herself entirely to logical arguments.—Sir Thos. 
Munro; Life, by Mr. at: 

A Paris paper, called ‘‘ ‘The Caricature,” has been 
stopped by the Police: the following is the article 
which led to this act of rigour on the part of govern- 
ment. A Buffoon is supposed to be exhibiting some 
slight of hand tricks, and says ‘‘Here, gentlemen 
“a ladies, here are three balls, the first Leall revo- 
lution; the second July; and the third, liberty. take 
revolution, which was on the right, and put it on the 
left; take the ball on the left, and put it on the right, 
I make such a hodge podge of the whole, that the 
deuce can’t find out which is one,and which the other, 
nor youeither. Then, with a little powder of non- 
intervention, I say, Hey, pressto, pass and begone! 
All’s gone, gentlemen and ladies, gone, there is no 
liberty Jeft, no more than there is on my hand.”— 
Paris paper. 

An unfortunate man, confined in the prison of Tou- 
louse on charge of having assassinated his wife, con- 
tinues to refuse any kind of nourishment. For the 
last twenty-three days nothing has supported him 
but the strength of his constitution. He seems de- 
termined to die of hunger.—Paris oer. 

A painful and singular event has lately taken place 
in a Commune near Pithiviers. A lad about 15 years 
old, of the name of Lesourd, born at Meung, near 
Orleans, was bitten a year ago, by a mad dog, and 
immediately afterwards symptoms of hydrophobia 
were perceptible. He was taken to the hospital at 
Orleans, where he was attended by Doctor Leveque, 
and in a short time, sent away, as was supposed, per- 
fectly cured. Last Sunday Lesourd came to Mar- 
sainvilliers, where he commenced begging with his 
brother. Either want, or the fatigue of a long jour- 
ney had opened his wounds afresh, or his cure was 
not complete, for all on a sudden the unfortunate boy 
was seized with a violent paroxysm of madness, and 
attacked his brother, who, frightened ashe was, man- 
aged to beat him off with a stick. He then threw 
himself on a cow and calf which were passing, and 
lacerated both in an extraordinary manner. ‘The 
cries of his brother and the roar of the animals, 
compelled him to let go his vietims; and he crept 
along the road till he came to a quick+set hedge, the 
roots of which he gnawed with the greatest avidity; 
and next, getting up, he ran intoa neighboring wood. 

The National Guard being called out in conse- 
quence of information given by his brother, went in 
search of him, and he was soon found near a tree, his 
eyes inflamed, his mouth covered with foam and with 
blood, his features changed and haggard, biting de- 
liriously at the branches within his reach. Every 
one was afraid to go near him, and some new acci- 
dent was apprehended; but whilst those in pursuit of 
him were consulting as to the best method of secur- 
ing him, the expression of his countenance changed, 
he wept bitterly and went up to his brother, asking 
him for bread. To avoid further danger, he was 
tied down in a wagon, which took him to Pithiviers. 

Here he was placed is an airy room, and every at- 
tention shown to him that his situation required. 
He related to Doctor Auge, all that he had suffered 
during his paroxysm of madness, and was extremely 
distressed in mind. He asked to be taken back to 
the hospital at Crleans, where he said M. Leveque 
would cure himagain. Notwithstanding he now ap- 
pears so much better, there is reason to fear that he 
will eventually sink undera disorder of which the 


_ seeds are evidently in his blood. The prefect of 
 Pithiviers has ordered that the cow and caif bitten 


by Lesourd, should be kept separate from other 
animals, and taken care of.— Paris paper. 
Covent-Garden Theatre.—The grand spectacle, 
historical and military, of Napoleon Bonaparte, was 
produced at this theatre last nigit, and met with a 
success fully adequate to the great expenditure of 
time and money that has evidently been devoted to 
its preparation. This drama presents in seven acts 
a vivid sketch of the leading incidents of Bonaparte’s 
eareer. He is exhibited to us as a Captain of Artil- 
lery, General, and First Consul, Emperor and Exile. 
The story begins in 1793, when the hero is a Captain 
in the army before Toulon; it proceeds to the pas- 
sage of Mount St. Bernard in 1800, to the peace con- 
cluded in 1801, to the capture of Montereau in 1814, 
to the abdication of Bonaparte at Fontainbleau in the 
same year, and we are finally presented with the 
concluding scenes of his life at St. Helena. The 
two first acts made the most favourable impression 
on the audience, and reconciled them to the rather 
tedious prolixity of many of the subsequent parts. 
The passage of the Alps, for its scenic effect, could 
not be surpassed; the infantry and cavalry were ob- 


served making their way over the glaciers, and draw- 
ing their guns and carriages up the steep ascent, 
whilst the hero himself is seen on his white charger 
climbing the rock. Ina dioramic exhibition, which 
forms the sixth act of the drama, some very splendid 
scenery is introduced, for the purpose of represent- 
ing a series of visions which Victoria, a Corsican 
woman, the companion of his childhood, is said to 
have had of the Emperor’s career. ‘They comprise 
the siege of ‘l'oulon; the bridge of Arcoli; the pas- 
sage of the Alps; the battle of Austrelitz; the battle, 
and the conflagration of Moscow, the voyage to St. 
Helena, and his death-bed in that island. ‘he Se- 
venth and last act of the drama was certainly the least 
pleasing of the whole; indeed we can hardly ima- 
gine any version of his exile in St. Helena which 
could excite very agreeable emotions even in the 
minds of those who might deem his imprisonment 
on a rock necessary. ‘lhe Imperial Captive was last 
night exhibited as a melancholy and pitiable specta- 
cle of human weakness. ‘There was some disappro- 
bation manifested by many of the audience during 
the last act, but an overwhelming majority was deci- 
dedly in favour of the new piece; and with a little 
curtailment, it cannot fail to have a long and success- 
fulrun. Mr. Warde looked and played the Empe- 
ror through all the various stages of iis life in a ju- 
dicious manner, and all the performers exerted them- 
selves strenuously in support of a piece which involved 
to a serious extent the interests of the establishment. 
The scenery by the Messrs. Grieve was peculiarly 
excellent, and contributed to much of the applause 
with which the principal parts of the drama were 
greeted, At the conclusion Mr. Bartley came for- 
ward to announce it for repetition, but the audience 
having insisted on Mr. Warde’s coming forward, that 
gentleman made his appearance, and stated that the 
piece would be repeated every evening until further 
noticee—** God save the King” was then sung at the 
unanimous desire of the audience. 

False Prophets.—Two grand impostors (one of 
whom is John Ward) arrived in Huddersfield on 
Tuesday last. Ward styles himself Shiloh, the 
anointed of the Lord, the Christ, &e. The other 

rofesses to be the son of Joanna Southeote. The 
impudence and ignorance of these men are most ex- 
traordinary. Ward, who prolesses to be Christ, and 
the same person who appeared on earth eighteen 
hundred years ago, being interrogated respecting the 
original language of the Gospel, confessed his igno- 
rance, and when asked what language he spoke when 
before on earth, he gave noanswer. This immortal 
messenger of the Covenant professes to be an enemy 
to Christianity, as itis now understood and practised. 
He teaches that there are no devils except the Minis- 
ters of religion. He smokes tobacco to excess, aud 
is full of scoffing and scorn of Scripture.—Leeds 
Mercury. 

Female Beauty.—A fine woman, says Socrates, 
is an animal more dangerous than scorpions, because 
these cannot wound us unless they touch us; but beau- 
ty wounds at adistance. On which side soever we 
perceive it, it darts its venom upon us, and oversets 
our understandings. It is, perhaps, for this reason, 
that love is represented with bows and arrows, be- 
cause a handsome face wounds us afar off. 

Stage Costume.—Previously to that reformation 
which was introduced, though late in life, under the 
auspices of the British Roscius, anomalies charac- 
terized every scene in the best acted of the most ad- 
mired plays. Garrick himself played Othello, the 
Moor of Venice, in a regimental suit of George the 
Second’s Body Guard, with a flowing Ramilies wig. 
Hamlet was attired ina modern room suit, with dress 
sword, shoe buckles, ruffles, and a bag; while Julius 
Cesar and Mark Antony, Brutus and Cassius, and 
even Cato himself, declaimed in costume so remotely 
uncongenial to character, that modern taste would 
view the scene, thus appointed, in spite of the elo- 
quence of the actors, as the burlesque of pantomime, 
and hoot them off the stage. —Lud. of the Fine Arts. 

The Catalini School at Florence.—The celebrated 
Madame Catalini, who has definitely taken up her 
residence near Florence, has lately founded a music 
school, at her own expense, for the instruction of 
young women of poor families in singing. They are 
given lodging, board, and instruction, and at the end 
of a certain time of instruction, engagements are pro- 
cured for them. One stipulation on the scholar’s en- 
tering this establishment is rather curious, viz:— 
that on quitting it at the expiration of the term of 
engagement, she is to append to her family name that 
of Catalini. The first instance of this is in the singer 
Maselli-Catalini, whose talents are said to augur well 
to the new institution, and who has obtained an en- 
gagement at Paris.—Harmonicon, for May. 

Chess. —We know not what credit is due to the 
report so generally prevalent, that the death of Phil- 
lidor, the famous chess-player, was greatly acceler- 
ated by his extreme sensitiveness at being beaten in 
six successive games of chess by the Turkish Am- 
bassador; but, however this may have been, we un- 
derstand his Excellency found his match in this coun- 
try, long before his return to Constantinople; and was 
himself beaten over and over and over again; and at 
last with a castle given him, by the late Mr. Page, a 
lawyer, of South Wales. We be- 
lieve this Mr. P. was the same person, some years 
before that time _— residing at New Cross, Kent,) 
at the instance of Mr. Fox and other gentlemen of 
Brookes’ admirers of this scientific game, occasion- 
ally visited, and caused so much mirth and betting 
in the rooms, by discomfiting the celebrated chess- 
playing automaton then exhibiting in St. James’ 
street.—Lon, Sun. 


.Yankee Literaturein London.—A late number of 
the London Literary Gazette contains a notice of a 
work in 3 volumes entitled ‘*Haverhill, or Memoirs 
of an officer in the army of Wolfe”—by James A. 
Jones, formerly of Edgartown, Mass., and more re- 
cently of Philadelphia, in which city, about four 
years since he conducted a daily newspaper. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


AN ATHENIAN STORY.—By N. P. WILLIS. 


There is a fragment in my memory 

Of an Athenian story. I have lost 

Its origin, but likea scholar’sdream 
’Tis link’d with classic images, and brings 
My old, familiar feelings back to me. 

I am but now from school, yet early lore 
Is like a past remember’d, and the home 
Of polished Alcibiades is drawn 

As with the freshest pencil of my thought. 
Temples rise up and stately pillars throw 
Deep shadows upon marble, and the dust 
Shows an imprinted sandal on the floor, 
And the lithe Grecian, with his mantle cast 
About him gracefully, goes by. I feel 

As I were there—’tis done so vividly. 

I could describe you Lais, with her clear 
Transparent forehead, bathing her red lip, 
That cleft, voluptuous lip, with eloquence, 
As if the rich blood melted into sound— 
Lais—reclining on her couch by stream 
Or marble fountain, cireled by the flower 
Of the Athenian youth, and ravishing 

Her nobles and her gray philosophers 
With the rich, startling splendour of her thought— 
Lais—the proud, the beautiful, and yet 
Most erring Lais—daringly unzoned 
Toall that is delirious in joy, 

Or tempting to an unreined intellect. 

I could paint Epicurus as he leant 

Upon a pedestal, and watch’d the ears 

Of juvenile disciples, teaching ‘* life,” 
And Socrates—but come to me some eve 
And we’ll discuss the gray beard. I must tell 
The tale I spoke of. 


‘¢ Hylas!” said a voiee 
That from the shore of the Ilissus came, 
In alow, under tone—*‘ dear Hylas, now 
Shall | come wander with you?” It waseve 
As from the grove of Academus stole 
A noble youth of Athens. Softly crept 
The river in the twilight, and he came 
To stray upon its border, and forget 
The mazes of a dark philosophy 
In gentle musings. ‘* Hylas!”—and he woke 
From his light reverie, and sprang to meet 
A girl that from the alders glided out, 
And clasped her to his bosom. ‘* Eilida! 
My darling Eilida!” he said, ‘* to come 
So fearlessly to meet me!” and he kiss’d 
Her forehead with a long and passionate kiss, 
Like one demented, and with murmurs low, 
Gently releasing her, along the shore 
They loitered in love’s proper idleness. 
Could I but paint her now! 7Tis only told 
In the old tale that she was very fair; 
But I have seen her often in my dream, 
And so Dll try a portrait. Well—her foot 
Was not invisible; perhaps *twould crash 
A violet: but you long’d to take it up 
And press it, it was such sweet symmetry. 
Her motion was a dreamivess; a glide 
Of something airily, asif her foot 
Fell like the snow—then melted. Poetry 
May scarce express her figure. It was shap’d 
As if the wind had stolen in and out aie, 
And made it, and her every motion seem’d 
Like yielding to the peacetul wind again. 
Her neck would craze old Phidias. It was full 
And rounded out like fruit; but you would think 
The shadows had forgot to follow it, 
It stole about so imperceptibly. 
And then her head sat on it so—like one 
That had a top for palaces, and yet 
lis modesty was beautiful to see. 
Her eyes were darkly shaded, and as deep 
As wells; and her delicious lip was like 
A rose-leaf that is pouted with the dew. 
She was a being to bewilder thought, 
And leave her image in your memory 
To come to you in musings. I have lov’d 
A lady for resembling her ere now. 
Ah! that a tale so laughingly begun 
Must end so sadly! Poor young Eilida! 
So gentle and so true, and after all : 
But a poor captive girl! She had no right 
To love him, for she served him asa slave 
In his proud father’s household. He had won 
Her timid heart by kindness; and she gave 
Her innocent affections with a truth 
That bound her life up with them. They had met 
Secretly now—but she had been betray’d, 
And the next eve be waited her in vain 
By the same gliding river. 


It were long 
To tell you all the story; how he grew 
Moody, and sick, and frantic: how he stole 
With the strange sleight of madness from his home 
And found her, and how coolingly the bars 
Of a low window laid upon his brow 
As he gazed in, and made him rational. 
But thus the tale concluded: 

Hylas droop’d 
His head upon the windows, for his strength 
Sunk as his madness left him. With his hand 
Clasp’d through the bars in Eilida’s, he sunk 
Into exhausted rest, and when her voice 
Broke on his ear at length, he minded not 
That its soft tone was singularly deep. 
He knew that it was melody—that life 
Might under it ebb yaiguialty away— 
But for its meaning, save that it had come 
From an untainted fountain, he had not 
The energy to comprehend a thought, 
Suddenly to sensation he awoke, 
And the soft fingers parted. He was blind 
With a bewildering dizziness: A voice 
Was audible, and as he press’d his hand 
Upon his brow distraetedly, he caught 
A breathing that was like a faint farewell— 
And a short sigh,—and Eilida was dead— 
A martyr to her high devotedness. 


THE STAR BANNER. 
Flag of the free heart’s only home.—Drake. 
Ye stars, with lustre shining 
In glory’s azure sky! 
How dazzling by your radiance burns 
As you meet a freeman’s eye! 


For yours has been the splendour 
- Of many a conquered field :— 
On the glorious plain of the grounded arms, 
Ye saw the Briton yield. 


And when St, George’s banner 
The Lordling Hero bore, 

Ye traced his path through fields of blood, 
Till his legions fled the shore. 


And where the tempest-spirit 
Broods o’er the crested wave, 

Ye have shone above the victor bark, 
And lit the foeman’s grave. 


How proudly through the battle 
Has flashed your meteor light, 

Till the brave have caught from your kindling beamg 
New spirit in the fight! . 

Not o’er the field of carnage, 
Nor on the shattered mast :— 

Ye love to shine on the meeting barks, 
When the greeting word is passed. 

Where'er a flag is floating 
Above the chainless sea, 

Like an altar-flaine shall brightly gleam 
The banner of the free. 


Shine on! with a blaze of glory 
Ye gild a nation’s name ; 

And your rays shall beam asa guiding light 
O’er the ocean path of fame! 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday, April 2ist, 1830, by the Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers, Mr. JOSEPH AITKENS, to Miss MARY M. daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thomas Loughead, all of the Northern Liber- 
ties. 

On Wednesday evening, 29th June, by the Rev. J. Kirk- 
patrick, of Amwell, N. J. Mr. FORMAN C. ROBBINS, to 
Miss SUSANNA ELIZABETH, daugbter of the late Jas. 
Whitehead, Esq. 

On Monday, the 27th ult. by the Rev. Phillip F. Mayer, 
Mr. WM. L. ASHMEAD, to Miss SARAH C. WALLING. 
TON, daughter of the late John Wallington, all of thiscity. 

On Saturday evening, by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. JNO. 
EVERITT, to Miss VICTORENE SANDERS. 

On Sunday evening, by Jno. R. Walker, Esq. Mr. PETER 
ALBRIGHT, to Miss ELIZABETH, daughter of Mr. 
Daniel Weyman, ali of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 22d ult. by Edward D. Corfield, Esq. Mr. D. B. 
SHRIEVES, to Mrs. SARAH PILE, both of this city. 

On the 25th ult. by Rev. John Chambers, THOS. TAY- 
LOR, to MARY MESLEY, all of this city. 

On the 26th ult. by Rev, J. Chambers, JACOB MART- 
ZELE, to ELIZABETH HARRIS, all of Allen town, Pa. 


DIED; 

On Tuesday, July 5th, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
JOHN 8. BARNARD, in the 34th year of his age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, after a short and painful illness. 
JOHN BEVAN, in the 57th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, Mrs. REBECCA FLICKWIR, 
widow of the lateDavid Flickwir. 

On the morning @f the 4th mst. Mr. JOSEPH NICE, in 
his 57th year. 

On Monday morning, aged 14 months, SOLOMON AL- 
LEN, only son of James N. Dickson. 

On Sunday morning, in the 22d year of her age, Miss 
MARTHA CHRISTENSENS 
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Second Street, and 36 Carter's Alicy, THE 
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The Protestant Epistopalicn is published monthly, in 
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Checks, Cards, Handbills, aud Pruntine of every 
desciption executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 
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